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John Tufts’ Introduction to the Singing of 
Psalm-Tunes (1721-1744): The First 
American Music Textbook* 


IRVING LOWENS 


AZ EXACTLY a century after 
the Mayflower dropped anchor at 
Plymouth, the Boston bookseller Sam- 
uel Gerrish offered for sale a slim 
pamphlet by the Rev. John Tufts,’ 
pastor of the church in the Newbury, 
Massachusetts, second parish. If one 
were to choose any single event to mark 
the beginning of organized music edu- 
cation in America, it would be the 
publication of this modest work, con- 
taining a few pages of text outlining 
the rudiments of music in simple terms 
and a small selection of English psalm 
and hymn tunes. Before the appearance 
of Tufts’ pamphlet, the New England- 
er who wanted to learn how to read 
music could turn to no guide pub- 
lished here. Thirteen crudely engraved 
tunes in the Bay Psalm Book’ and an 


*In condensed form, certain portions of this 
study were included in the writer’s preface to a 
facsimile reprint of the fifth (1726) edition of 
the Introduction (Philadelphia: Musical Ameri- 
cana, 1954). They are used here with the per- 
mission of the publisher, Mr. Harry Dichter. 


1John Tufts, b. Medford, Mass. Feb. 26, 
1689; d. Amesbury, Mass., Aug. 17, 1750. Grad. 
Harvard Univ., 1708. Minister, Newbury, Mass., 
1714-1738. Retired from the ministry in 1738, 
moved to Amesbury, Mass., and set up as a 
shopkeeper there until his death. Detailed bio- 
graphical sketches may be found in Frank J. 
Metcalf, American Writers and Compilers of 
Sacred Music (New York, 1925), pp. 13-19 and 
Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates 
(Boston, 1937), V, 457-460. 


2The 9th ed. (1698) is generally considered 
the first to contain music. This writer, how- 
ever, sees no real reason to question the accu- 
racy of the nearly contemporary evidence set 
forth in Thomas Symmes, Utile Dulci (Boston, 
1723) concerning the existence of an earlier 
edition with music. Symmes wrote (p. 25): 
“Hackney or, St. Mary’s . . . has been prick’d 
in one Edition of our Psalm books above this 
30 years.” 
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unknown number in the Brady and 
Tate New Version of the Psalms of 
David* were the only printed music 
to which he could conveniently refer. 
For a variety of practical and theo- 
logical reasons, the New England 
clergy were deeply concerned about the 
problem of musical illiteracy within 
their congregations at that time. John 
Tufts was the first to do something 
more than preach sermons about the 
situation, the first to write the textbook 
and supply the music without which 
the problem could never be solved. 
Just how Tufts obtained his knowl- 
edge of music is not known, and it 
may probably be safely assumed that 
music was important to him only as a 
handmaiden of religion. Such were the 
times. Nevertheless, his pioneer posi- 
tion in the movement to improve the 
quality of congregational song and to 
enlarge its repertoire made him an im- 
portant musical figure. Sociologically 
speaking, his work in behalf of better 
singing was to have revolutionary con- 
sequences. From it developed a most 
remarkable new social institution, the 
New England singing school, which 
was to control the destinies of native 


3At least nine tunes were included in a 1713 
Boston reprint of the New Version. Although 
no copy is known to the writer, one was sold at 
the Brinley auction in 1881. For details re- 
garding this imprint see Allen P. Britton and 
Irving Lowens, “Unlocated Titles in Early 
Sacred American Music,” Music Library Asso- 
ciation Notes, XI (December 1953), 37. Mau- 
rice Frost, in a letter to the author dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1954, has suggested that the nine 
tunes in the Boston reprint were probably iden- 
tical to those printed on a separate leaflet de- 
signed for binding up with the 2nd (1698) 
English edition. 
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American music for well over a hun- 
dred years. Thanks to the singing 
school movement and the teacher-com- 
posers who were its products, the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century 
were to see a tremendous upsurge of 
musical creativity, the uniqueness and 
vitality of which is only now beginning 
to be fully realized. After Tufts, no 
forward step of comparable magnitude 
was taken in the field of American 
music education until the advent of 
Lowell Mason in the 1820’s. 

To the regret of music historians 
and those interested in the genesis of 
American music education, no copy of 
Tufts’ crucially important work issued 
prior to the fifth edition of 1726 has 
come to light. The origins of this little 
pamphlet have been shrouded in mys- 
tery and confusion. Its key role in the 
early history of music in America 
makes a clear answer to the question, 
“when did the first edition appear?” 
a matter of more than simple biblio- 
graphical interest. With the evidence 
now available, such an answer can be 
attempted—although 1710,* 1712,° 
1714,° and 1715’ have been cited by 
reputable bibliographers as probable 
years of initial publication, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that Tufts’ Jntroduc- 
tion was issued before 1721. The first 
known reference to the actual publica- 
tion of any musical work found in an 
American newspaper is the following 
advertisement from the January 2/9, 
1721, Boston News-Letter: 


A Small Book containing 20 Psalm Tunes, 
with Directions how to Sing them, con- 
trived in the most easy Method ever yet 
Invented, for the ease of Learners, whereby 
even Children, or People of the meanest 


4John W. Moore, Complete Encyclopaedia of 
Music (Boston, c1852), p. 759. 

5Shipton, p. 460. 

6George Hood, A History of Music in New 
England (Boston, 1846), p. 65. Shipton refers 
to a supposed edition of this year as the “‘sec- 
ond” edition. 

TEvans 1785. 


Capacities, may come to Sing them by 
Rule, may serve as an Introduction to a 
more compleat Treatise of Singing, which 
will speedily be published. To be Sold by 
Samuel Gerrish Bookseller; near the Brick 
Church in Cornhill. Price 6d. 


Thus was the first American music 
imprint announced. “The most easy 
Method ever yet Invented” strongly 
suggests something unorthodox in the 
manner of presentation—probably 
Tufts’ ingenious letter notation—and 
there can be little question that the 
advertisement refers to Tufts’ book 
despite the fact that his name is not 
mentioned in it. Until indubitable evi- 
dence of earlier publication can be 
produced, it must be assumed that 
this “Small Book containing 20 Psalm 
Tunes” was, in fact, the genuine first 
edition of Tufts’ pamphlet. It would 
appear that the tunes were printed un- 
harmonized. The “more compleat 
Treatise of Singing” cited is undoubt- 
edly a reference to Thomas Walter’s 
considerably more elaborate Grounds 
and Rules of Musick Explained (Bos- 
ton, 1721), announced by Gerrish as 
“just published” in the News-Letter 
for May 15/22, 1721.8 

The “Small Book” seems to have 
met with a cordial reception among 
the inhabitants of Boston, and the 
edition was probably completely dis- 
posed of very shortly after it was 
offered for sale. The following adver- 
tisement was printed less than four 
months later: 


A Collection of 28 Psalm Tunes with 
Instructions for Singing them, in the easiest 
Method which has yet been known. To be 
Sold by- Samuel Gerrish Bookseller in 
Boston. Price 6d. single, or 5sh. per dozen. 
[Boston News-Letter, April 24/May 1, 
1721] 





8Subscriptions for Walter’s book were solicited 
before the publication of Tufts’ IJntroduction. 
One of the original subscription papers, dated 
Nov. 12, 1720, may be found at the John 


Carter Brown Library in Providence. 
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Gerrish again neglected to mention 
that Tufts was the author of the work, 
but we must remember that this in- 
formation is important to us only in 
retrospect; at the time Tufts was an 
obscure country minister whose name 
was so little known that Gerrish prob- 
ably did not consider it a material 
help in selling the book. When a name 
was well known, Gerrish used it. Thus 
Thomas Walter—who was Cotton 
Mather’s nephew—had his name em- 
blazoned in the public press as author 
of the Grounds and Rules of Musick 
Explained each time his book was 
advertised, and later on, when Tufts’ 
fame was better established, his name 
too was invariably used. Regardless 
of Gerrish’s reasoning, however, we do 
know definitely that the “Collection 
of 28 Psalm Tunes” of the April 24/ 
May 1, 1721, advertisement was Tufts’ 
actual work from the following notice 
on page 22 of Thomas Symmes’ ser- 
mon, A Discourse Concerning Preju- 
dice (Boston, 1722): 


To be sold by Samuel Gerrish, Bookseller 
near the Brick Meeting House in Corn-Hill 
Boston. A Very plain and easy Introduction 
to the Art of Singing Psalm Tunes; With 
the Cantus or Trebles of Twenty eight 
Psalm Tunes, contrived in such a manner 
as that the Learner may attain the Skill of 
Singing them, with the greatest ease and 
Speed imaginable. By the Rev. Mr. John 
Tufts. Price 6d. or 5s. the duz. 


A copy of either the first or second 
edition (because it was incomplete, it 
is impossible to determine which) was 
in existence as late as 1881. The writer 
has been unable to trace it since it was 
sold to an unknown bidder for $10.50 
at the auction of George Brinley’s 
famous Americana library in that year. 
In the catalog,® it is described as 
follows: 


9Catalogue of the American Library of the 
Late George Brinley of Hartford, Conn., Part 
Ill (Hartford, 1881), p. 164. 


5885. [TUFTS (Rev. John) of Newbury.] 
A very Plain and Easy Introduction to the 
Art of Singing Psalm Tunes, pp. 4, 12 
(Wants one or more leaves, at the end), 
n.t.p., EXTREMELY RARE. 

long 12mo, Boston, J. F{ranklin]}, for S. 
Gerrish, 1721. 

This copy, though not quite complete, is 
in good condition, and retains half of its 
original marbled wrapper. The Introduction 
occupies four pages, with the imprint (as 
above) in colophon. The number of Tunes 
is sixteen. In printing them letters are used 
upon the staff instead of notes; F, S, L, M, 
for Fa, Sol, La, Mi (See Hood, p. 66.) The 
Cantus (Treble) only is given. There are no 
bars, except for marking the end of lines 
and verses. 


Charles Evans, who was apparently 
unaware of the earlier 1721 edition, 
mistakenly assumes in his American 
Bibliography that the Brinley copy 
is that described in the April 24/May 
1, 1721, advertisement.’® 

Gerrish evidently found a ready 
market for his music publications. Less 
than a year later, still another collec- 
tion was announced: 


S. Gerrish, Bookseller [has for sale] a 
Collection of 26 Psalm Tunes, in three Parts. 
Printed from a Copper Plate, Engraven 
very neatly and exactly, and in a fold 
suitable to bind with Psalm-books. There is 
intended also an Addition of many more 
Tunes, which have not yet been Printed 
here, done with the like Curiosity, and as 
speedily as possible, with an Introduction 
to the Art of Singing. [Boston News-Letter, 
October 8/15, 1722] 


As no “easy Method” is here men- 
tioned, it is probable that this “Collec- 
tion of 26 Psalm Tunes, in three 
Parts” was printed in orthodox nota- 
tion, and it is very doubtful that it 
is another edition of Tufts’ Introduc- 
tion. In all likelihood, the tunes and 
harmonizations in this hitherto over- 
looked imprint were basically identi- 
cal to those found in the 1721 edition 





10Evans 2297. 
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of Thomas Walter’s Grounds and 
Rules, but this collection was evidently 
published in a smaller format (i.e., “in 
a fold suitable to bind with Psalm- 
books”) and may well have omitted 
Walter’s detailed discussion of the 
rudiments as it was apparently in- 
tended for use in the church rather 
than the singing school. 

Shortly afterward, what was un- 
questionably a new edition of the 
Introduction—the third—was  an- 
nounced by Gerrish: 


There is now preparing, and will in a 
short time be Published, the Singing Book 
with Letters instead of Notes, with the 
Bass to the Tunes, Correctly Engraven on 
Copper; with some further and useful In- 
structions, which will render that little Book 
still more acceptable and beneficial, to all 
that have any regard for Regular Singing: 
and will be Sold by Samuel Gerrish near the 
Brick Meeting House in Cornhill, Boston. 
[Boston News-Letter, December 31, 1722/ 
January 7, 1723] 


Two weeks later in the News-Letter, 
Gerrish repeated the advertisement but 
prefaced it with the statement that 
“This Day or to morrow will be 
Published, the Singing Book with 
Letters instead of Notes . . .” and 
notice of publication appeared the fol- 
lowing week: 


Just Publish’d, & to be Sold by Samuel 
Gerrish, A Small Singing Book of 18 Psalm 
Tunes (both Trible and Bass) in the easy 
Method of Singing by Letters instead of 
Notes, first contrived by the Reverend Mr. 
TUFTS. Neatly engraven on Copper, with 
suitable directions, very Useful for People 
even of the meanest capacities, and for 
Children. Price 1s. [Boston News-Letter, 
January 21/28, 1723] 


These advertisements reveal that the 
third edition differed from those issued 
earlier in several important respects: 
the bass was added to the tunes; the 
work was printed from copper plates; 


11The identity of the engraver of the Tufts 





the instructions were amplified; cer- 
tain tumes were omitted, or a new 
selection was made; the price was 
doubled. 

Sixteen more tunes were soon added 
to the third edition: 


This Day will be Published . . . a Second 
Sheet of Psalm Tunes in two Parts Neatly 
engraven on Copper, in the easy Method of 
Mr. Tufts’s Singing book, and intended for 
an Addition to the Tunes in that Book, in 
which is contained all such common Tunes 
as were omitted in the first Sheet, and the 
rest are such as are esteemed the most ex- 
cellent now in use, some of them never before 
Printed here. The whole number of Tunes 
contained now in this Book is 34 with Treble 
and Bass, (8 of which are long Tunes) which 
makes the quantity of 84 single Trebles, of 
4 lines,1? besides the raising the Notes, &c. 
. . . To be Sold by Samuel Gerrish Book- 
seller in Cornhill, Boston . . . for 2s. Single 
and 20s. a doz. 

N.B. Such as please, may have the second 
sheet added to their books paying only for 
the Tunes. Others may still have the books 
with only the first sheet of Tunes if they 
desire it. [Boston News-Letter, March 15/ 
22, 1723] 


The amplified collection of tunes in 
three parts promised by Gerrish in his 
October 8/15, 1722, advertisement 


and Walter books—as well as the unlocated 
October 8/15, 1722 imprint—is unknown. 
However, as Francis Dewing is the only individ- 
ual definitely ascertained to have been active in 
this field in Boston at that time, it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that some of the music 
plates were of his execution. Curiously enough, 
it is quite evident from an examination of the 
Tufts and Walter imprints that different hands 
were at work. Clearly there were unknown en- 
gravers on copper then plying their trade in 
Boston. The Walter book is the earliest known 
example of engraving on copper performed in 
that city. 

12If Gerrish is understood to have meant 84 
staves of music each containing a setting of a 
complete stanza of text, his arithmetic is quite 
accurate. Thus, assuming that each four-line 
stanza was printed on a single staff (as is true 
of the known editions), it becomes apparent 
that the 26 “common” tunes (in two parts) 
occupied 52 staves, and the 8 “long” (or dou- 
ble length) tunes occupied 32, making a total 
of 84. 
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followed shortly on the heels of the 
enlarged third edition of the Introduc- 
tion: 


There has been Preparing, and is now 
Published, and to be Sold by Samuel Gv rrish 
Bookseller in Cornhill, Boston, A Collection 
of PSALM TUNES in three parts, Treble, 
Medius, and Bass, 28 consisting of 4 Lines, 
Or common Tunes; and 10 more consisting 
of 8 lines, or double Tunes. Printed from 
a Copper plate, most curiously and correctly 
engraven, and in a Page fit to be bound 
up with the Common Psalm-books. Persons 
may have Psalm-books with these Tunes 
bound, for 5s. 6d. a piece. Or the Tunes 
Single for 3s. a set. And by the Doz. with 
Usual and proper Abatements, and cheaper 
still by the 100. 

Any Person may have a Set of Tunes put 
into their Old Psalm-books, Paying only 
for the Tunes. [Boston News-Letter, June 
20/27, 1723} 

Another edition of the Tufts Jntro- 
duction—apparently the fourth—came 
from the presses later the same year: 

Just publish’d, and to be sold by Samuel 
Gerrish Bookseller in Cornhill, Boston, A 
New Impression of the Small Singing-Book, 
in that most easy Method contrived by the 
Reverend Mr. Tufts, Containing 36 Psalm- 
Tunes, (the Trebles only) now done from 
Copper Plates, Engraven with great Care, 
and with the addition of Ten Tunes more 
than in the former small Edition, with some 
further useful Explanations, &c. Price 6s a 


Doz., or 9d Single. [Boston Gazette, Novem- 
ber 11/18, 1723] 


This advertisement is puzzling in sev- 
eral particulars. As the previous edi- 
tion contained thirty-four tunes in two 
parts, why did Gerrish feel it necessary 
or desirable to issue a later edition 
with thirty-six apparently unharmon- 
ized tunes? The statement that the 
tunes are “now [i.e., for the first 
time] done from Copper Plates” makes 
sense only if “the former small Edi- 
tion” is understood to mean the second 
edition—which also contained the 
“Trebles only” and was not printed 


from copper plates. But if Gerrish was 
in fact comparing the second and 
fourth editions, as seems likely, his 
arithmetic is rather curious in this 
case in view of the fact that the second 
edition was advertised as containing 
twenty-eight tunes. Two explanations 
are possible: either one or the other 
notice contains a typographical error, 
or perhaps two tunes from the second 
edition were omitted from the fourth 
and ten new ones added. In either case, 
the actual facts of the matter cannot 
be determined until a copy of the 
fourth edition turns up. 

No other musical publications were 
announced by Gerrish until 1726, when 
the following appeared in the press: 


In about Ten Days will . . . be Printed 
from a Copper Plate, A Collection of Psalm 
Tunes in Three Parts, Treble Medius and 
Bass, with Letters instead of Notes, fit to 
be bound up with Psalm books; Or single, 
with an Introduction for the use of Learn- 
ers, and will be sold by the said Gerrish .. . 
{Boston Gazette, June 27/July 4, 1726} 


At first glance, this reads as if it 
were a fairly straightforward reference 
to a forthcoming fifth edition of the 
Introduction, but close reading reveals 
that there may be some justification 
for the belief that it describes a col- 
lection not compiled by Tufts, although 
utilizing his letter notation. The omis- 
sion of Tufts’ name at this late date, 
when his reputation in the music field 
must have been well established, 
seems to have been calculated rather 
than accidental. Although the evidence 
is admittedly slight, perhaps we can 
postulate another hitherto unknown 
early music imprint, particularly since 
the fifth edition (the first of which 
copies have survived) was not pub- 
blished until October, 1726, nearly 
four months—not “about Ten Days” 
—after the above advertisement was 
printed: 
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Just Publish’d, An Introduction to the 
Singing of Psalm Tunes in a plain and 
easy Method. With a Collection of Thirty 
Seven Tunes in Three Parts. By the Rev. 
Mr. Tufts. The Fifth Edition (with several 
excellent Tunes never before publish’d here) 
in a neat Character, correctly engraven on 
Copper Plates, & in a Fold suitable to bind 
up with Psalm Books. To be sold by Samuel 
Gerrish, Bookseller at the lower end of Corn- 
hill, Boston. [Boston Gazette, October 17/ 
24, 1726} 


The actual title-page of this tiny 
pamphlet measuring 14 x 8 cm. is 
reproduced in Illustration 1. On the 
verso of the title-page is found a 
poem entitled “On the Divine Use 
of Musick,” evidently reprinted with- 
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Illus. 1. Courtesy of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 








out alteration from an edition of John 
Playford’s Whole Book of Psalms, 
where it appears set to music.** The 
“Short Introduction to the Singing of 
PSALM-TUNES” which follows on 
pp. 1-9, an important document in 
the history of music education in 
America, is given verbatim in the 
Appendix. “The Table of Tunes” or 
index occupies p. [10]. Twelve pages 
of music in Tufts’ letter notation, 
printed on one side of the leaf from 
copper plates in truth “neatly en- 
graven,” complete the contents. (See 
Illus. 2 and 3.) 

Basically, all later editions are 
identical to the fifth in content. The 
music in Editions 5—9 was printed 
from identical plates; a newly en- 
graved set, somewhat cruder in exe- 
cution but containing the same tunes 
in the same settings, was used for 
Editions 10-11. Although the intro- 
ductory matter was reset from edition 
to edition, only one important addi- 
tion was made. This change took place 
in the seventh edition, where the text 
of the Brady and Tate version of the 
149th Psalm was added. The reason 
why is simple to understand. The 149 
PSALM TUNE printed by Tufts on 
Plate 12 is in an unusual meter not 
found in the Bay Psalm Book, for 
which he presumably made his selec- 
tion of music. Thus, no words were 
readily available to which it could be 
sung, and without words the utility 
of the tune was dubious. The publica- 
tion of the Brady and Tate 149th 
Psalm (for which the tune was origin- 
ally written) neatly solved this little 
problem without disturbing the music 
plates, which were undoubtedly ex- 
pensive and difficult to engrave. 





13According to Henry W. Foote, Three Cen- 
turies of American Hymnody (Cambridge, 
1940), p. 98, the poem is largely a rewritten 
variant of a song from Ingelo’s play Bentivoglio 
and Urania, first published in 1660. 
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It is evident from the advertisements 
for earlier editions of Tufts’ pamphlet 
that the first versions of the “Short 
Introduction” must have differed con- 
siderably from that which is found 
in the fifth edition. That the fifth edi- 
tion version was the definitive one is 
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the use of his exercises—‘“Lessons for 
Tuning ye VOICE.” (See Illus. 2.) 
In the manner in which it appears 
in the fifth edition, and considered as a 
product of its place and time, the 
introduction is a near miracle of con- 
densation. It is quite obvious that 
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Illus. 2. Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society. 


clear, however, as it was not material- 
ly altered in later editions. Here, Tufts 
discusses his “plain & easy” letter 
notation, solmization, diatonic scale 
steps, transpositions of mi, flats and 
sharps, his method of indicating note 
values, time signatures, clefs, other 
musical characters, and recommends 


Tufts was making a strong effort to 
write lucidly in terms as simple as 
possible. Generally speaking, he suc- 
ceeded admirably. There can be little 
question that he was indeed address- 
ing himself to “Children, or People of 
the meanest Capacities.” In this re- 
gard, a comparison between Tufts’ 
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brief explanations and the complex 
and turgid essay in Thomas Walter’s 
Grounds and Rules of Musick Ex- 
plained is quite illuminating. The 
Tufts “Short Introduction” is truly an 
original work; it is not a mere para- 
phrase of an English presentation of 


editions) and Christopher Simpson’s 
Compendium of Practical Music (Lon- 
don, 1665; many later editions), both 
of which served Tufts’ era as standard 
works of reference. 

It is a simpler matter to trace the 
origins of the letter notation claimed 
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Illus. 3. Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society. 


the rudiments, as were so many later 
similar attempts. For this reason, it 
is extremely difficult to conclusively 
establish the exact sources of Tufts’ 
knowledge of the theory of music. One 
cannot safely say much more than that 
he was evidently familiar with John 
Playford’s Introduction to the Skill of 
Musick (London, 1654; many later 


by Gerrish in 1723 as “first contrived 
by the Reverend Mr. TUFTS.” 
Strictly speaking, the claim is not 
accurate, as Sirvart Poladian** has 
correctly pointed out. Miss Poladian 





14Sirvart Poladian, “Rev. John Tufts and 
Three-Part Psalmody in America,” Jour. of 
the Amer. Musicol. Soc., IV (Fall 1951), 276- 
277. 
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states, however, that “it seems highly 
probable that the innovation ascribed 
to Tufts may be traced to Playford,” 
and cites the invention of a letter 
notation applied to psalm tunes intend- 
ed for an instrument attributed to 
Playford which was widely advertised 
in England from around 1699 through 
1715. Aside from the evident inaccur- 
acy of crediting this particular appli- 
cation of letter notation to John Play- 
ford, who died in 1686 or 1687, a 
dozen or so years before it was’ public- 
ly announced, it appears extremely 
unlikely that this was a probable 
source from which Tufts got the idea 
for his “plain & easy” system. As a 
matter of fact, the letters FSLM 
representing solfege syllables were 
printed underneath the music notes 
appearing in the ninth (1698) edition 
of the Bay Psalm Book, and this was 
unquestionably well known to Tufts. 
It is certainly within the realm of 
possibility to think that he may have 
conceived the simple idea of substi- 
tuting the letters for the notes unaided 
by any other suggestion. Furthermore, 
letter notation as a pedagogical device 
had been in use in Europe for nearly 
a century and a half before the “Play- 
ford” application was advertised. It 
first occurs in a 1560 French psalter 
compiled by Pierre Davantes in which 
the syllable names are placed at the 
side of the notes on the staff as an 
aid to the novice singer. Almost sim- 
ultaneously—perhaps in the same year 
—Pierre Vallete’s psalter, which util- 
ized a very similar notation, appeared. 
Ten years later, letter notation began 
its English career. The publisher John 
Day in 1570 “caused a new print of 
Note to be made with letters to be 
ioyned to euerie Note” and brought 
out editions of the Sternhold and 
Hopkins psalter making use of this 
“new print” in 1570, 1575, 1576, 
1581, 1585, 1594, 1595, 1605, and 


1608. In 1580 a letter note edition of 
Phillips van Marnix’ Het Boeck der 
Psalmen Davids was published in Ant- 
werp, and in the following year 
Dathenus’ celebrated psalter (first 
printed in London in 1566) appeared 
in a letter note edition issued at Dord- 
recht.*® 

Thus, it is apparent that letter no- 
tation was a familiar teaching aid in 
sacred music circles long before Tufts 
revealed his “plain & easy” system to 
the world, but it must also be remem- 
bered that there is no proof that he 
was at all aware of its long and re- 
spectable history. He may well have 
invented it anew. 

Where did Tufts find the thirty- 
seven tunes common to all known edi- 
tions of the Jntroduction? John Play- 
ford’s Whole Book of Psalms (London, 
1677; many later editions) is almost 
invariably cited as the major source 
of his borrowings,’® but close analysis 
demonstrates that only eight tunes— 
CAMBRIDGE (42),7 EXETER 
(332b), MANCHESTER (246b), 
NORWICH (204), 18 PSALM TUNE 





15Early systems of letter notation are dis- 
cussed in some detail in John Stainer, “On the 
Musical Introductions Found in Certain Metri- 
cal Psalters,” Proc. of the Mus. Assoc., XXVII 
(November 13, 1900), 1-50. The writer is in- 
debted to this excellent paper for much of his 
information on the subject. This whole field 
has been generally overlooked by later musicolo- 
gists. Allen P. Britton has suggested that a 
study of the letter notation utilized in the early 
psalters may well cast considerable light on the 
problems of musica ficta, an idea well worth 
further investigation. 


16See, for example, John Tasker Howard, 
Our American Music, 3d ed. (New York, 1946), 
p. 13, and Leonard Ellinwood, The History of 
American Church Music (New York, 1953), p. 
21. Ellinwood’s citation of Ravenscroft as an- 
other important Tufts source is without any 
ascertainable basis in fact. 


17The numbers in parentheses following the 
tune names are those assigned them in Maurice 
Frost, English & Scottish Psalm & Hymn Tunes, 
c. 1543-1677 (London, 1953). Those interested 
in tracing the early history in print of any of 
these tunes will find this definitive work invalu- 
able. 
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(36), SABBATH HYMN (200), 
VENI CREATOR (1), and WOR- 
CESTER (251)—are unquestionably 
taken verbatim from its pages. This 
is sufficient to prove that Tufts was 
familiar with Playford’s popular 
psalter, but as twenty-two tunes in the 
Introduction are found not only in 
Playford but also in Thomas Walter’s 
Grounds and Rules of Musick Ex- 
plained of 1721 and 1723,1* with 
which Tufts was doubtless also familiar, 
the full extent of his indebtedness to 
Playford cannot be established beyond 
question. The evidence in favor of 
either Playford or Walter as Tufts’ 
primary source is inconclusive. Thus, 
Tufts follows Walter in printing 
CANTERBURY (19b) in G rather 
than in Playford’s A, but he follows 
Playford in printing YORK (205) in 
G rather than in Walter’s F. COM- 
MANDMENT (178) is identical to 
Walter’s version; LONDON (25) to 
Playford’s. The tune BELLA, which 
does not appear in Playford, is in 
both Tufts and Walter, but as it is 
found in the Grounds and Rules under 
the title 24 PSALM TUNE, it seems 
probable that Tufts borrowed it from 
a completely different source. Tufts’ 
versions of S. JAMES’S, MARTYRS 
(209), GLOCESTER (239c), and 
PENITENTIAL HYMN (186) differ 
from both Playford’s and Walter’s. 
The remaining fourteen tunes—S. 
DAVID’S (235), HACKNY or S. 
MARY’S (333a), LONDON NEW 
(222), OXFORD (121), PETER- 
BOROUGH (244), 81 PSALM TUNE 
(132), 85 PSALM TUNE (180), 100 
PSALM TUNE (114), 113 PSALM 
TUNE (125), 119 PSALM TUNE 
(99), 148 PSALM TUNE (174), 
SOUTHWEL (45), WESTMINSTER 





18It will be recalled that the music in Wal- 
ter’s book was printed in three-part arrange- 
ments from the outset, whereas the earliest 
edition of Tufts to contain three-part arrange- 
ments was the fifth of 1726. 


(362c), and WINDSOR (129)—are 
identical in all three collections. Be- 
tween Playford and Walter, thirty-one 
of Tufts’ tunes can be accounted for, 
but there does not seem to be any way 
to determine which was the more im- 
portant source. However, taking into 
consideration the fact that Tufts re- 
printed no less than twenty-three of 
Walter’s twenty-four tunes, the writer 
is inclined to believe that the Grounds 
and Rules of Musick Explained 
played a significant role in shaping 
the musical content of the fifth and 
subsequent editions of the Introduc- 
tion. 

Six tunes remain to be traced.’® 
PORTSMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
and NORTHAMPTON appear to 
have been copied from a collection of 
hymn and psalm tunes printed for 
use with Simon Browne’s Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs (London, 1720) which 
bears the following separate title-page: 

A / Sett / of / Tunes in 3 Parts / 
(Mostly New) / Fitted to the following / 
Hymns / But may be sung to any / others 
in the same measure / By Several Hands / 
Frances Hoffman sculp / Sold by E™ 
Mathews at the Bible in Pater Noster Row. 
This little known compilation, fairly 
certainly the work of Simon Browne, 
has never been previously considered 
a factor in the history of early Ameri- 
can music.2° STANDISH, a _ tune 


19The writer is deeply indebted to Maurice 
Frost for his invaluable assistance in tracing 
the origins of these tunes. 

20Browne’s Sett of Tunes is also the source 
of another tune which was a great favorite in 
18th-century America MEAR. This is listed 
as one of the eighty most popular tunes in the 
Southern folk hymnody tradition in George 
Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the South- 
ern Uplands (Chapel Hill, 1933), p. 144. The 
origins of MEAR (called MIDDLESEX by 
Browne) have long been a matter of specula- 
tion. Some have suggested that it is an Ameri- 
can composition, but its presence in the Browne 
collection conclusively establishes its English 
provenance, It is curious indeed that many 
19th-century Southern tune books attribute 
MEAR to a mysterious “Brown,” although the 
tune was invariably published throughout the 
18th century without composer attribution. 
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which achieved no great popularity 
in England, was first published in the 
Psalm-Singer’s Necessary Companion 
(London, 1700). Curiously enough, 
the medius part in all editions of the 
Introduction through the ninth is 
blank; whether this was merely an 
oversight on the part of the engraver 
or Tufts’ actual intention cannot be 
determined. The missing part was 
added in the re-engraved tenth edition, 
but as neither the early nor the late 
American version conforms to any 
contemporary English version, it ap- 
pears probable that the rather un- 
skillful arrangement was Tufts’ own. 
The 149 PSALM TUNE (well known 
today as HANOVER) made its debut 
in A Supplement to the New Version 
of Psalms by Dr. Brady and Mr. Tate, 
6th edition (London, 1708). Its publi- 
cation in the Jntroduction is interest- 
ing because it demonstrates that Tufts 
was undoubtedly familiar with this 
book, which contains a concisely writ- 
ten exposition of the rudiments of 
music. However, no English three-part 
version antedating Tufts’ has been dis- 
covered, and this arrangement too is 
most likely his. 

The 100 PSALM TUNE NEW de- 
serves some special mention. No 
English publication, either before or 
after the appearance of the Jntroduc- 
tion, is known. The question must 
therefore be raised: is this an Ameri- 
can composition? If the question is 
answered in the affirmative—and this 
writer is strongly inclined to believe 
that it should be, for stylistic as well 
as historical reasons—this not un- 
attractive psalm tune must be con- 
sidered the earliest authentic specimen 
of music composed and published in 
British North America. In other words, 
100 PSALM TUNE NEW may well 
be the first American composition. Did 
John Tufts write it? We cannot know 
for certain, but it does not seem un- 


reasonable to assume so. Thus, sur- 
prisingly enough, the ministerial com- 
piler of the Introduction may well have 
a valid claim to be considered the first 
American composer as well as the 
author of the first American music 
textbook! (See Illus. 3 and 4.) 

Tufts’ choice of tunes was remark- 
ably astute. Just how good a judge of 
music he was is evident from the fact 
that no less than eighteen of his thirty- 
seven selections have remained in com- 
mon use until contemporary times.”* 
The musical influence exerted by the 
tunes in the Introduction upon later 
eighteenth-century American  collec- 
tions has not been fully appreciated; 
there is no tune supplement published 
here before the Revolutionary War 
which does not bear, to some degree, 
the impress of Tufts’ musical taste. 

It is more difficult to assess the ex- 
tent of Tufts’ influence as a pedagogue 
because his ideas about teaching music 
reflected the general music education- 
al concepts of his age and not an 
individual system. While it is true 
that his “plain & easy” notation is 
known to have been utilized by at least 
one other compiler?*—and probably 
by more than one—perhaps its great- 
est interest to us is as a harbinger of 
the extraordinary flood of notational 
innovations characteristic of the later 





21To establish this point, the historical edi- 
tion of Hymns Ancient and Modern (London, 
1909) was utilized. Other modern hymnals 
would undoubtedly give similar results. Cf. the 
following numbers in Hys. A. & M.: 542 (S. 
DAVID’S), 388 (YORK), 103 (HACKNY, or 
S. MARY’S), 97 (WINDSOR), 344 (S. 
JAMES’S), 409 (LONDON NEW), 462 
(SOUTHWEL), 60 (BELLA), 83 (NOR- 
WICH), 125 (MARTYRS), 450 (EXETER), 
336 (COMMANDMENT), 217 (81 PSALM 
TUNE), 371 (85 PSALM TUNE), 316 (100 
PSALM TUNE), 335 (113 PSALM TUNE), 
326 (149 PSALM TUNE). The 18 PSALM 
TUNE is No. 586 in The Church Hymnary 
(London, 1930). 


22Thomas Johnston brought out a collection 
of tunes in Tufts’ notation in 1762, described 
in Britton and Lowens, “Unlocated Titles,” 41. 
See also fn. 24 below. 
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100 Psalm Tune New 


Tufts’ Introduction, 1726 
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American scene. As an instructional 
device, it must have proved useful and 
practical when applied to the simplest 
of music, but the mildly florid tunes 
in the Introduction itself (such as 
ISLE OF WIGHT and NORTH- 
AMPTON) are sufficient to demon- 
strate its all too evident limitations. 
The shape notes devised by William 
Little almost eight decades later were 
a more adequate solution to the prob- 
lem.”* 

Nevertheless, John Tufts should be 
remembered and honored for his sin- 
cere attempt to solve some of the 
basic riddles of elementary music edu- 
cation, riddles so difficult of solution 





23For further information about shape notes, 
see Irving Lowens and Allea P. Britton, “The 
Easy Instructor (1798-1831); A History and 
Bibliography of the First Shape Note Tune 
Book,” JRME, 1 (Spring 1953), 30-55. 


that they are still very much with us 
today. His concern with music instruc- 
tion for “Children, or People of the 
meanest Capacities” was without doubt 
unique in his time. Certainly, he 
should be considered the originator of 
music pedagogy in America, and if 
Lowell Mason is properly called “the 
father of singing among the children,” 
then John Tufts should be known as 
the grandfather. 


APPENDIX 
A 
Short Introduction 
To the Singing of 
PSALM-TUNES. 

The Tunes which follow are set 
down in such a plain and easy Method, 
that a few Rules may suffice for Direc- 
tion in SINGING of them. 
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TABLE I 
CONSPECTUS OF EDITIONS 





























No. No. 
Date Bd. Parts | Tunes Collation Locations 
1721 1 1 20 unknown none 
1721 2 1 28 unknown none 
1723 3a 2 18 unknown none 
1723 3b 2 34 unknown none 
1723 4 1 36 unknown none 
1726 5 3 37 1p, 9, [1] p.; 121 MB, MWA 
1728 6 [3] {37} |{1p.1,9, {1} p.; 121] | none 
1728 7 3 37 1p.L,9,{1}p.;121 |CtY, MWA 
1731 8 3 37 1p1,9,{1}p.;121. |MH, MHi 
1736 9 3 37 1p.1,8,[{2}p.;121. | MSaE 
1738 | 10 3 37 1p.L,7,{3] p.;121 |CtY, DLC, MB, MH, NHi, NN 
1744 | 11 3 37 lp.,7,{3} p.;121 |CtY, MWA, MeB, NHi, RPJCB, ViU 





The Letters F, S, L, M, mark’d on 
the several Lines and Spaces in the 
following Tunes, stand for these Sylla- 
bles, viz. Fa, Sol, La, Mi, and are to 
shew you, 

I. The Distance of the Notes one 
from another, or to give you the true 
Pitch of every Note. Therefore ob- 
serve from Mi to Fa, and from La to 
Fa ascending; or, from Fa to La, and 
from Fa to Mi descending, are but 
Semitones, or half Notes. From Fa to 
Sol, from Sol to La, and from La to 
Mi, ascending; or, from Mi to La, from 
La to Sol, and from Sol to Fa descend- 
ing, are Tones, or whole Notes. 

Mi is the Principal Note, and the 
Notes rising gradually above Mi, are 
Fa, Sol, La, Fa, Sol La, and then Mi 
again: And the Notes falling gradu- 
ally below Mi, are La, Sol, Fa, La Sol, 
Fa, and then comes Mi again, in every 
Eighth. For, as every Eighth Note 
gives the same Sound, so it has the 
same Letter and Name. 

The Piace of Mi is alter’d by Flats 
and Sharps put at the beginning of the 
five Lines on which the Tune is prick’d. 

The natural Place for Mi is in the 
line which is called B, and there you 
will find it in the following Tunes, 
provided there be no Flats or Sharps 


at the beginning of the 5 lines, as in 
Windsor, &c. If you find a Flat mark’d 
thus (5) in B, as in London new, then 
you shall find Mi stand in E. If there 
be a Flat in B & E too, as in Manches- 
ter, then is Mi in A. So also for Sharps 
mark’d thus (x). When you find a 
Sharp in F as in Canterbury, then Mi 
is in F. If there be Sharps in F and C 
too, as in 148 Psalm Tune, then Mi 
stands in C. And if you find Sharps in 
F, C & G, as in 100 Psalm Tune, 
then Mi stands in G. And always re- 
member, if Mi is in B in the Treble, 
it is also in B in the Bass, and Medius 
for it is in the Letter of the same 
Name, in all Parts of the same Tune, 
altho’ its Place may be varied to the 
Eye. 

A Flat set over, or before any Note 
in the body of the Tune, signifies that 
That Note must be sung a Semi-tone 
or half Note lower than if there were 
no Flat. And on the contrary a Sharp 
signifies that the Note over which it 
is plac’d, must be sung half a Note 
higher than it should be if there were 
no such Sharp. 

When a Flat is plac’d before that 
particular Note, which (had there been 
no Flat) ought to have been called Mi, 
you must call it Fa, altho’ you have 
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just descended from Fa. You will find 
an Example in the 148 Psalm-Tune. 

A Sharp has influence upon several 
Notes adjoining in the same line or 
space, until you have a Note on some 
other line or space, or it be contradic- 
ted by a Flat. You have an Example 
of this in Oxford Tune. 

II. These Letters will serve also to 
measure the Length of the Notes, or 
to show how long each Note is to be 
sounded. For Instance in Common 
Time, A Letter with two Points on the 
right side of it thus (F:) is to be 
sounded as long as you would be dis- 
tinctly telling One, Two, Three, Four. 
A Letter with but one Point thus, (F.) 
is to be sounded while you are telling 
One, Two. A Letter without any Point 
thus (F) only half so long. 

Where you find Two Letters tied 
together with a bow, thus (fF) they 
are to be sounded no longer than you 
would be singing a Letter without any 
Point; and to be Sung to one Syllable 
in the Psalms. 

The Tunes in Common Time, are 
mark’d thus (C) at the beginning. 
Tripla (or Triple) Time Tunes are 
mark’d thus (3) at the beginning, and 
are sung about One Third swifter than 
Common Time. 

There are two Cliffs made use of in 
the following Tunes. 

The first of these is the Bass Cliff 
mark’d thus (9:) and is proper to 
the lowest part of Music, and gen- 
erally placed on the uppermost Line 
save one. Wherever that Cliff is found, 
the Line on which it stands is called 
F, and the Lines and Spaces ascend 
{ing] are G, A, B, &c. and descending 
are E, D, C, B, A, G, &c. 

The second is the Treble Cliff 
mark’d thus, (gs) and is usually plac’d 
on the lowest Line but one. Wherever 
this is placed, call that Line G, & the 
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Lines & Spaces ascending, A, B, C; 
D, E, F, and then comes G again; and 
descending F, E, D, &c. 

A Direct (whose mark you will find 
among other Musical Characters in 
the first Page of the Tunes) you will 
find always at the end of the first 5 
Lines of long Tunes, as in the 18 
Psalm-Tune, &c. and is to inform you 
in what Line or Space your next Note 
stands, that you may more readily 
give it its proper sound. 

Repeats, as you will find them 
mark’d in the 113 Psalm-Tune, are to 
shew that so much of the Tune as is 
included between those Repeats is to 
be sung twice before you proceed 
further. 

The Comparison between the Letters 
made use of in the following Tunes, 
& the Musical Characters commonly 
used in Psalmody, may be of advan- 
tage to some. 

A few Lessons are next plac’d to 
assist in Raising & Falling of Notes, 
either Gradual or by Leaps; the 
Ground-work of all good Singing, & 
is not to be attained ordinarily, without 
the help of some skilful Person, or of 
an Instrument. But being attained, and 
observing the few foregoing Rules, you 
will be able to leap with your Voice 
from one Note to another, as they 
occur in their various Distances, and 
with a little Practice, to sing all the 
Tunes in this Book ** in any of their 
parts, with Ease and Pleasure. 
Hyattsville, Maryland 





24In the 7th and subsequent editions, the 
phrase “or others prick’d after this method” 
was here inserted. This appears to be almost 
incontrovertible evidence that other collections 
making use of Tufts’ letter notation (unknown 
to us today) were in circulation before 1728. 
It also supports the speculation that the collec- 
tion described in the June 27/July 4, 1726 


issue of the Boston Gazette was not an an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming Sth edition of 
Tufts’ Introduction. 





Nineteenth Century 


ROBERT 


LTHOUGH WELL OVER one hundred 

different school music books were 
published between 1830 and the Civil 
War, it was not until the years immedi- 
ately following the war that the first 
graded series of school vocal instruction 
books appeared.’ With the inception of 
the graded series, a national standard 
of vocal instruction in our schools was 
established. By the beginning of the 
second half of the twentieth century, 
more than eighty-five such series had 
been published for American schools. 
The history of these publications is too 
complicated to recount in a single 
article; therefore, only the early years 
of publication are treated in the pages 
which follow. These years, those from 
the time of the Civil War to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, wit- 
nessed fascinating, sometimes turbu- 
lent times in the history of public 
school music. 

The controversial climate which pro- 
duced the graded series was similar 
to that which had produced the first 
instruction books in music nearly 150 
years earlier.2 As before, the basic 
issue was the problem of teaching the 
reading of musical notation. Only with 
an understanding of the “reading prob- 
lem” of the nineteenth century can a 
comprehensive idea of the series be 
obtained. 

Lowell Mason and other purported 
followers of the Pestalozzian theory of 
learning subscribed to the principle of 





1This article is based upon the author’s un- 
published Ed.D dissertation (Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1953), “A History of School Vocal In- 
struction Books in the United States.” 


2See Irving Lowen’s article in this issue of 
JRME. 


Graded Vocal Series 
W. JOHN 


“the thing before the sign.” This was 
later to be known as the rote song 
method. The fact should be stressed 
that advocates of the rote song method 
did not seek to abolish or otherwise 
suppress the art of reading music (as 
advocated by the “anti-regular sing- 
ers” of the eighteenth century), but 
rather their slogan was “rote before 
note.” The opposing camp advocated 
mastery of the printed page before any 
attempt be made to sing songs. This 
latter group subscribed to what became 
known as the note reading method. A 
war of pedagogy was declared almost 
with the inception of public school 
music in America. Writings, confer- 
ences, speeches, and books served as 
the implements of war. The greatest 
battles occurred during the thirty years 
prior to the turn of the century, but as 
of the present day no permanent peace 
treaty has been signed. 

The clash of pedagogical ideologies 
apparently began when public school 
music was little more than ten years 
old. A pamphlet entitled To Teachers 
of Music by Joseph Bird, published 
in 1850, voiced objections to the rote 
song method as advocated in Lowell 
Mason’s Manual of the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Teach a class by rote and the “Elements” 
and a few will read, but the greater number 
give up in despair... . We believe the only 
way by which reading music will become 
as universal as the reading of our language 
is by changing the system, and making books 
and teaching from them in the same way we 
do from our reading books.® 


Another article, published as a letter 





3Joseph Bird, To Teachers of Music, p. 14. 
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to the Louisville Journal of 1854, re- 
veals that the two opposing methods of 
instruction had reached Louisville al- 
most as soon as public school music 
itself: ; 

There are two methods adopted by pro- 
fessors of music in teaching children to 
sing. 

To illustrate what I mean, it is a uniform 
habit with some masters of vocal and in- 
strumental music too, to begin as soon as 
the children have learned the names of the 
notes, with very little else, to set them to 
singing by leading off by the sound of his 
flute or violin or with his voice, and then 
require the children to give the same sound 
by imitating his as best they can. This I 
call mimicry or teaching to sing by imita- 
tion, just as the parrot might catch the 
air and learn to sing, and to sing tunes 
readily, and yet not understand anything 
truly valuable concerning the true principles 
of music. This method of teaching music 
lays the foundation in error and hedges up 
the way to a thorough understanding of 
this branch of ornamental science. The best 
master of music may take charge of a child 
thus incorrectly taught, and ten chances to 
one if he is ever able to correct the evil 
habit of trusting to memory and of the imi- 
tation of sounds, because the mind has 
received an unscientific impression, and the 
child continues to smatter on in music the 
balance of its days. 

The other method of teaching is directly 
the reverse of the foregoing, and the master 
endeavors in the first place to teach the 
children the principles of music whether 
vocal or instrumental, and to cause the 
children to understand them well before he 
allows them to commence singing. He teaches 
them the sound and length of notes, and 
so on, and exercises them in reference 
specially to the fundamental principles of 
the science, and thereby satisfies himself that 
they understand these things, and then 
allows them to commence singing. Our 
children should be thoroughly taught the 
principles of music, and to such a degree of 
perfection as to enable them to read off a 
piece of music with as much ease and readi- 
ness as they would read a lesson in prose. 
All the different impressions and marks on a 
staff of music are only the representatives of 
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certain other things, which the children 
should know and perfectly understand. A 
child so taught needs no prompter. He needs 
no one to lead off upon his flute or fiddle. 
He makes use of his eyes and not his ears 
only, and practically employs the intellectual 
instruction imparted and received, and tunes 
the voice in varied tones and measures of 
sweetest melody and enrapturing song.* 


A survey of papers and addresses 
given by various school music educat- 
ors of the Music Division of the 
National Educational Association 
pointedly shows the great concern 
these people had regarding the problem 
of reading. The majority of articles 
printed in the Proceedings since 1884 
(the year the Music Division was or- 
ganized) deal with some phase of mus- 
ic reading. Besides the rote-note con- 
flict, another point of strong contention 
was the problem of solmization. Nearly 
everyone agreed that some form of 
solmization was necessary, but there 
was violent disagreement regarding 
the merits of “moveable do,” “fixed 
do,” and Tonic Sol-fa.° The following 
statements are from addresses given 
by music educators during the height 
of the music reading battle: 


I do not believe in songs, or many songs, 
for the intermediate grades. The idea is to 
teach the scale, intervals, three kinds of time, 
and recommend about 10 songs, one per 
month, for the first year, and reduce the 
number to 4 or 5 the second year.® 

I lay before you the advantage of this 
God-given system [the Tonic Sol-fa] which 


I believe is bound to revolutionize the 
singing . . . in the school, the home and the 
congregation. 


The main point in which the tonic sol-fa 


4Osbourne McConathy, “Evolution of Public 
School Music in the United States,” MTNA 
Proceedings, 1922, p. 162, (citing) Louisville 
Journal, 1854. 

5The Tonic Sol-fa system, similar to the 
“moveable do,” uses the initial consonant of 
the syllables as a means of notation. 

6Fannie Arnold (of Omaha), “Songs for 


Children,” Journal of Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 
1895, p. 793. 
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claims superiority is that by any staff system 
the pupil must perform two processes; he 
must first find out which note of the scale 
do, re, me, etc., is represented by, and then 
sing it. In tonic sol-fa the note is at once 
present, and he has only to sing it.? 

If children are taught to sing by rote, 
the habit becomes so firmly fixed in a short 
time that it is only by severe application 
and a great deal of time that they can 
afterwards become readers of music.® 

Pitch, quality, force and time demand 
attention; and if half the child’s mental 
activity is expended upon the mere reading 
of the syllables, only half is available for 
the real work of singing.® 

If I might condense all I desire to say 
in a single paragraph it would be this: The 
highest and best incentive to sing music is 
the ability to read music.?° 

It [all meetings since 1884] only resulted 
in a sort of hippodrome contest of tonic 
sol-fa, or no tonic sol-fa.11 


An atmosphere of disagreement over 
musical note reading was as prevalent 
during the early period of the school 
vocal series as it had been during the 
early period of the tune books a cen- 
tury and half before. 

Beyond the desire to expound the 
benefits of one reading system over 
another, there was a more basic in- 
centive for the production of a graded 
series of books. For the first time in 





7S. M’Burney, “The Tonic Sol-fa System,” 
Journal of Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association, 1888, p. 637. 

8J. H. Elwood, “Elementary Music in Our 
Public Schools,” Journal of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, 1888, p. 656. 


9Robert H. Beggs, “Value of Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation,” Journal of Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 
1890, p. 823. 


10Benjamin Jepson, “Methods and Devices 
in Teaching Public School Music,” Journal of 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cational Association, 1892, p. 539. The three 
series of books written by Jepson naturally 
stressed reading. 

11Mrs, M. E. Brand, “Some Helpful Hints I 
Have Learned from My Experience in Teach- 
ing Music,” Journal of Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 
1888, p. 643. 


American school music, all the grades 
of the schools were beginning to be in- 
cluded in the music program. It be- 
came apparent—though not immedi- 
ately—that a single textbook would 
not suffice for all the grades. Hence 
the graded series came into existence 
in response to a real need, and its 
popularity is indicated by the tens of 
millions of such books which have 
been sold since the Civil War. 

Who is to be credited with the pub- 
lication of the very first graded series 
depends upon one’s definition of the 
term series. If two volumes may pro- 
perly be designated by this term, then 
credit must go to Joseph Bird, whose 
objections to Lowell Mason’s peda- 
gogical theories we have already 
quoted. In 1861 Oliver Ditson pub- 
lished Bird’s Vocal Music Reader, the 
two volumes of which were intended, 
as the title page sets forth, “for use in 
Primary and Grammar Schools and 
for all who wish to learn to read the 
language of music.” 

However, none other than Lowell 
Mason himself was actually the first to 
use the term series in connection with 
his The Song Garden, a three-volume 
set begun in 1864.’* The title page of 
this work contained the legend, “A ser- 
ies of school music books, progressively 
arranged. Each volume complete in 
itself.” The pedagogy advocated in 
these books is similar to that in Ma- 
son’s earlier works, a promulgation 
of the inductive system of learning. 
While the books probably did not 
enjoy the popularity that some series 
by other authors held a few years 
later, they nonetheless found their 
way into many school systems. The 
Song Garden seems not to have been 
commonly adopted as a set. For ex- 
ample, the schools of Washington, D. 
C., used the second volume in 1866; 


12Books One and Two were published in 
1864; Book Three, 1866. 
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the first and second volumes were used 
in 1871 in the St. Louis schools. Partial 
adoption was not common with later 
series. 

In 1868 George B. Loomis of 
Indianapolis published a three-volume 
series entitled First Steps in Music 
(see Plate 1).1* Examination of this 
series leaves little doubt that it served 
more as the prototype for later works 
than did Lowell Mason’s Song Garden. 
For this reason, a more detailed des- 
cription of its nature seems appropri- 
ate.** 

First Steps in Music, like the first 
instruction book printed in America,** 
employed an unusual notational system. 
The first volume begins with a one- 
line staff (see Plate 2). Only after 
several pages of exercises is a two-line 
staff introduced. Further exercises and 
explanatory material precede the in- 
troduction of a three-line staff, and the 
general process is repeated until the 
five-line staff eventually appears. The 
second part of this small book of 37 
pages consists of a group of short 
songs written with a varying number 
of staff lines. Three songs are written 
with a one-line staff. Eleven utilize a 
two-line staff, twelve a three-line staff, 
three a four-line staff, and three a 
five-line staff. No clef signs, time or 
key signatures, or accidentals are used. 

Loomis predicted, “If musical in- 
struction ever becomes general, it must 





13George B. Loomis began teaching in the 
Indianapolis schools in 1866, having been rec- 
ommended for this position by Lowell Mason. 
He became one of the leading music supervisors 
of his time, and was a charter member of one 
of the first state music teachers associations, 
the Indiana Music Teachers Association, founded 
in 1877. 

14Loomis also published at his own expense 
the second book of the series, in 1869. The 
third of these small books was published in 
1871 by Ivison, Blake, and Taylor of Chicago 
and New York. This book, in contrast to the 
paper covers of the first two, had hard covers. 

15John Tufts, An Introduction to the Singing 
of Psalm Tunes (Boston, probably 1721). 


be through the labors of the common 
school teacher.” ** This series presup- 
posed no musical knowledge on the 
part of the teacher, a feature which 
was to be shared by many later series, 
and which foreshadowed present-day 
efforts to train elementary school 
school teachers in the teaching of 
music. 

The second book, of 48 pages, con- 
sists of a group of short songs and 
rounds using the five-line staff exclu- 
sively. Again, no clef signs or key 
signatures are used, but to introduce 
the “clue” or “key” a large number 
intersects a line of the staff of each 
song (see Plate 3). This number repre- 
sents the intersected line. Thus, 
should the number 5 appear on the 
third line in the usual place of the 
key signature, it would mean that the 
fifth degree of the scale is written on 
the third line, and the student was to 
find the tonic by counting up or down. 
No mention or indication was made 
of the specific resultant key, i.e., in 
this case E major or E flat major. Any 
number from one through seven could 
appear on any designated line for any 
song, and the process was the same. 

The first sentence in Book Three 
declares the necessity of a mastery of 
the first two books, both by pupil and 
teacher: 


We now enter upon the third book of 
the series, and if the first and second books 
have been mastered by teacher and pupils, 
we have reached the stage in our progress 
when with the more advanced age and 
intelligence of pupils, and additional experi- 
ence of teachers, we may move forward with 
quickened pace, and with less fear of meet- 
ing with serious obstacles.17 


Loomis’ unique key system is used 
throughout this 142-page book. Time 


16George B. Loomis, First Steps in Music, 
Book II, p. 2. 


17George B. Loomis, First Steps in Music, 
Book III, p. 2. 
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26 FIRST STBYKS 








1. Cheeks of rose, Ti - ny toes, 


2 Mouth so fair, Skin so clear, 
3. Thee I love, Sweet-est dove, 
4. Crow and play All the day, 





—— , . = 
* a J es ae a ae ao Zw . 
Has our lit - tle base by - Eyes of blue, 





Just ng soft as may 3 Bon - ny eyes, 
Imr - ling lit - tle bas -~~soby; While I live, 
Hap - py lit - tle bas - by; May your life 
© \ 
—oe ——-os +—+ #2 —@ + es eee a _—— jae 
Fin - gers, too, Cun - ning all as may be. 
Look - 7" wise, Such a pre - cious ba - by. 
Thee I'l give Kiss - es warm as may be. 
Free from strife, Pure as "tis to - day be. 


NEVER LATE AT SCHOOL. 


ep ee «4 # ate t —aj-2—-s—, - a t 
! 
Mam-ma, see, "tis half past eight, I must haste or I’il he late; 


{ 
If I tar - v here too long, I shallmiss the morn-ing song; 
Day by day spell and read, Andmy teach-ecr try to heed; 


— =e» ot # @[ rte #? ate ote —- 
Teach-er says, Make this your rule, Nev-er to be late at school. 


Give me, please, my book and slate, HastelI’ll make,and not he iate. 
Bright-est schol-ars, as a rule, Nev -er come too late to schovul. 








-tc— 








MORNING PRAISE. ( Devotional.) 


—{]— 7 3— et a—ae Peat oer 2? er ot 


l.In the morn-ing when I wake, Help me, Lord, to sing thy praise, 
2. Help me, Lord, at home or school,Not to say or do a wrong, 
3. Help me, Lord, to al-ways be Ev -er gen - tie, meck,and mild, 


A. . t — tae oe — -. 7 ‘y= 
Keep me free from sin and make Me to know more of thy ways. 


Help me keep the d-en ruic, Keep me near thee all day long. 
Kind to all and true to thee, Let me ev-er be thy c > 











Prate 2. Page from George B. Loomis, First Steps in Music, First Book. Unusual nota- 
tional devices for helping the student to learn to read music were frequently employed in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century instruction books. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
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signatures are introduced on page 54 
and used for the remaining songs of 
the book. Very easy two-part work is 
introduced on page 74, and the remain- 
ing songs of the book are in two parts, 
with the exception of the last song 
“Evening Bells,” which is written in 
three parts. With rare exceptions, 
parallel thirds or sixths constitute the 
two-part harmony, with both parts 
usually written on the same staff. 
There are no accidentals in any of 
the songs. Both sacred and secular 
texts are used in all three books, but 
secular songs far outnumber the sa- 
cred. Loomis himself composed most 
of the tunes, which are short and 
pedantic. There is little question that 
his major concern was not to present 
a large body of excellent song liter- 
ature, but to teach the reading of 
music. 

The publication of the complete 
three-book series was shortly taken 
over by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
and Company. The name of the series 
was changed to Progressive Music 
Lessons** and two more books were 
added. The fifth book, The Progressive 
Glee and Chorus Book, was first pub- 
lished in 1879, and in 1898 the Ameri- 
can Book Company bought the pub- 
lishing rights to this series, which was 
widely used in the Midwest, particu- 
larly during the 1870’s and 1880's. 

Luther Whiting Mason (1828-1896) 
is usually considered the father of 
the American graded series. The basis 
for this title is the extremely popular 
series of books which appeared during 
the years 1870 to 1875, The National 
Music Course. The effect these books 
had on music education, not only in 





18The problem of giving exact titles is some- 
times difficult because frequently even the pub- 
lishers were not consistent. Publishers would 
often refer to a work by using the author’s name 
(in possessive form) in the title. Thus, Loomis’ 
Progressive Music Lessons was a common des- 
ignation for this series. This practice was par- 
ticularly common in advertising a book or series. 
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America but in other countries as 
well, was epoch making.”® It set the 
pattern for most series published dur- 
ing the following half century. 

The development of the ideas which 
went into The National Music Course 
may be said to have begun in 1857 
with Luther Mason’s move from his 
position as music supervisor in the 
Louisville, Kentucky, schools to a 
similar position in Cincinnati. Here, 
for the first time musical instruction 
was introduced into the primary grades 
of any school system. In his new po- 
sition Mason met several highly edu- 
cated and refined Germans who had 
left their native land in the revolutions 
of 1848 and settled in Cincinnati. They 
brought to his attention a group of 
music books written by Christian 
Heinrich Hohmann, a great German 
pedagogue who had also been strongly 
influenced by the Pestalozzian theory. 
Oliver Ditson had published a trans- 
lation of Hohmann’s method in 1856 
under the title Hohmann’s Practical 
Course and these people, who were 
familiar with the original books, told 
him of their merits.*° After carefully 
studying this set of German method 
books, Mason realized the effect such 
a series could have on American school 
music, and, using Hohmann’s Prac- 
tical Course as his model, he began to 
develop the series of books which were 
to be known as The National Music 
Course.*' This is a highly important 


19The National Music Course was translated 
into German as Die menue Gesangsschule and 
used in the schools of Germany. In Japan, 
through the influence of this course and Ma- 
son’s three years of supervising music in that 
country, schoo] music was referred to as “Ma- 
son-song.” 

20Hohmann’s Practical Course was in four 
parts. They were small graded books of few 
pages: Book One contained 38 pages; Book 
Two, 31 pages; Book Three, 31 pages; and 
Book Four, 41 pages. 

21There has been some confusion regarding 
Luther Mason’s role in the first American edi- 
tion of the Hohmann books. The American 
translation was made from the 5th German edi- 
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development in the history of vocal 
textbooks because here is the first 
major break from the dominating in- 
fluence of the singing school books. 
It sounded the death knell for the 
tune book in the public schools and 
was the beginning of the end of the 
tune book in America. A young Ameri- 
can publishing company, Ginn and 
Company, but three years old at the 
time, published the first book of the 
series in 1870. The tremendous sale of 
the book did for Edwin Ginn what 
Lowell Mason’s Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society Collection of Church 
Music had done for its publishers. In 
no small measure it accounted for the 
continued financial success of the pub- 
lisher. Ginn and Company has contin- 
ued to prosper to this day and has 
been one of the leaders in school music 
texts and series. 

That Luther Mason had the same 
spirit of enthusiasm for school music 
as did Lowell Mason has been sub- 
scribed to in several articles by friends 
and colleagues. The following, how- 
ever, is a testimonial in the form of a 
report to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, John Eaton, by Deputy 
Superintendent Swett of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools: 


The introduction of the new course in 
music has been greatly aided by a visit from 
Professor L. W. Mason, superintendent of 
musical instruction in the primary schools 
of Boston, and author of the music books 
and charts, who came out here at his own 
expense, and devoted a month of untiring 
work in explaining his methods of instruc- 
tion. His visit will long be remembered with 
pleasure by teachers and pupils. An enthusi- 
ast in music, he infused his whole spirit into 





tion of these books and at least the first book 
was published in 1856, a year before Mason 
came to Cincinnati. Historians have hereto- 
fore used the date 1859 or 1860 and have 
Stated (or implied) that Mason became ac- 
quainted with the original German book only 
after he came to Cincinnati and he was the one 
responsible for the English translation and pub- 
lication, Such was not the case. 


the schools. Under the old course of instruc- 
tion, the three music teachers were occupied 
almost exclusively in the grammar schools; 
the primary classes sang songs by rote, but 
received no specific instruction. The music 
teachers now will have the general direction 
of the instruction in music, but the teacher 
of each class is held responsible for results.2? 


The National Music Course was a 
group of seven graded books, five 
readers and two others, an Jntermedi- 
ate book which included both Book 
Two and Book Three, and an abridged 
fourth reader.** Special sets of charts 
to assist in music reading were also 
part of the course. The series was 
planned to proceed progressively 
through all grades.** Most of the songs 
were taken from German folk music, 
and while there were some novel ex- 
periments (such as advocating the 
Galin-Paris-Chevé method of nota- 
tion®® and developing the skill of 
reading music based on the C major 
scale), the most profound influence on 
American schools lay in the insistent 
advocacy of rote before note. Luther 
Mason became the champion of the 
rote song method. That he had a 





22Annual Report, U.S Bureau of Education, 
1871, p. 91. 

23The number of volumes of a series can be 
considered in several ways. Sometimes just the 
numbered readers are considered and other pub- 
lications of the series, such as supplemental 
books, abridged editions, or combined books, 
(like the IJntermediate book of this series) are 
not included. Other accounts may list all the 
books as part of the series. The latter method 
has been adopted here, although teacher’s man- 
uals and/or books of accompaniments are listed 
separately. 

24Most of the initial work on The National 
Music Course was done by Luther Mason in 
Boston He left Cincinnati in 1864 to super- 
vise music in Boston. One of his duties there 
was to organize a course of music study to in- 
clude the primary grades. 

25Pierre Galin (1786-1821) conceived the 
idea of simplifying music instruction by a 
method he called “Méloplaste.” Emile Chevé 
(1804-1864) a French physician, and his wife, 
Nanine Paris (d. 1868), became zealous advo- 
cates of Galin’s method and published many 
books, articles, and essays about it. This method 
never became popular in America. 
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legion of followers is proved by the 
tremendous sale of his books and the 
many series which followed advocat- 
ing this method. The forces of the rote 
song method had won a decisive 
battle. 

The National Music Course was not 
without competition from note read- 
ing advocates and their series. The 
earliest series based on this philosophy 
was entitled The Elementary Music 
Reader by Benjamin Jepson.** Actu- 
ally, a single book had been written 
and published by Jepson in 1865, en- 
titled Elementary Music Reader.” 
However, beginning in 1871 he pub- 
lished through A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany of New York the first of a series 
of three books entitled The Elementary 
Music Reader. This 167-page book 
consisted of exercises interspersed with 
some songs. The second and third 
books (183 and 200 pages respective- 
ly) were published in 1873. The 
material contained in the second book 
is technically difficult, and that in the 
third book seems very difficult. They 
were indeed a “progressive series of 
lessons” ** with emphasis on lessons. 
Sight reading was Jepson’s primary 
concern, and, if his pupils successfully 
learned to sight read the material in 
the third book of this series, they ac- 
complished something which very few 
pupils in American schools today can 
do. In 1888 he published, also through 
A. S. Barnes, a revision of this work 
under the title, Standard Music Read- 
er. This was a progressive series of 





26In 1865 after serving with the Union Army, 
Jepson began teaching school music in New 
Haven, Connecticut. During his fifty years 
service in the New Haven schools he became 
one of the outstanding school music educators 
of his time. In 1912 Yale University conferred 
upon him an honorary Master of Arts degree. 

27In an address before the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in 1910, Jepson erroneously 
claimed this to be the first book in the United 
States known as a music reader. 

28Benjamin Jepson, The Elementary Music 
Reader, Book I, title page. 
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lessons in four books divided into eight 
grades. By this time the rote song 
method of Luther Mason and his 
followers had been severely challenged 
by other series and the note reading 
method was again coming to the fore. 
Jepson’s final series of books, still 
based primarily on sight singing, was 
a six-volume set, The New Standard 
Music Reader. It was published in 
1904 by the Tuttle, Morehouse and 
Taylor Company of New Haven. 

During the 1870’s and early 1880’s 
the most influential series of school 
vocal instruction books was The Na- 
tional Music Course. The material 
contained in these books became fa- 
miliar to almost all school music 
teachers. By the early eighties this 
very familiarity brought about a re- 
action. There also was a growing 
distrust of the rote song method. One 
of the greatest concerns of school peo- 
ple was that music was becoming mere 
entertainment and not enough was 
being done to help the student master 
the printed page. Also, the number of 
schools initially adopting music in the 
curriculum at this time was increasing 
at a tremendous rate. School officials 
generally did not look with favor on 
the introduction into the curriculum 
of new areas of study which tended 
strongly toward entertainment. The 
defense of the music educator, similar 
to that of many others fifty years be- 
fore, was that music could take its 
place in the curriculum as a “scien- 
tific” subject with beneficial effects on 
mental training and health. On such a 
basis music was more favorably re- 
ceived as a school subject. With this 
new emphasis on the scientific ap- 
proach to music, there arose a demand 
for material which might implement 
such a philosophy. 

Collaborating on a method which 
would stress the note reading method, 
Hosea Edson Holt (1836-1898), the 
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expert on school music pedagogy,*® 
worked with John Wheeler Tufts 
(1825-1908), the noted musician.*° 
The Normal Music Course was first 
published in 1883 by D. Appleton and 
Company. Two years later, the pub- 
lishing rights were secured by Silver 
Burdett and Company. This concern, 
whose name today is closely associated 
with some of the outstanding school 
music publications, entered the field of 
publishing with The Normal Music 
Course and Ward’s Rational Method 
of Reading. 

John Tufts himself, in another publi- 
cation, clearly spelled out the aims 
and plan of The Normal Music Course. 
It is quoted here, not only to give a 
firsthand account of the philosophy, 
but also a history of the course and 
the reasons which prompted later re- 
visions: 

The Normal Music Course is complete in 
itself, is carefully graded, and was written 
with a distinct and clear plan of develop- 
ment. 

For the carrying out of this plan, the Five 
Books or Readers are entirely original; -and 
the singers look to the accompanying books 
—the Aoedean, the High School Collection, 
and the Euterpean—for compiled works 
from well-known composers, for illustration 
and practice. 

In the Readers there will be found an 
abundance of technical and expressive work, 
fully illustrating the three elements of Tune, 
Time, and Color. These are wrought out in 





29As a young man Holt was a wood-turner 
and singing school master. After the Civil War, 
in which he served as a bandsman, he decided 
to make music his profession. After studying 
with Benjamin Baker and John W. Tufts he 
taught music at Wheaton Seminary and Bridge- 
water Normal School. From 1869 to his death 
in 1898 he served as a music supervisor in the 
Boston schools. 


30Tufts was one of the best trained musicians 
of his time to be directly connected with school 
music. He had studied in Europe with Moscheles 
(piano) and Hauptmann (theory) and upon 
his return to America taught in the Boston 


Music School and served as organist at King’s 
Chapel. 


a larger but less progressive way in the 
various compilations, 

The progressive order of exercises and 
songs demands a careful following of each as 
presented in the Normal Music Course, the 
author having seriously considered every 
proposition as presented, and believing that 
any departure from this rule would prove of 
serious detriment to the study. 

The original Normal Music Course differed 
in several particulars from the present. The 
First Reader had for its second part the 
melodies of the book called “Child Life in 
Song,” then known as Rote Songs. This 
arrangement it was later thought advisable 
to change. 

This First Reader and the First Series of 
Charts had figures under the notes. At the 
time these were deemed by others to be 
necessary for a clear understanding of the 
intervals that were used. 

The author has always maintained that 
many exercises should be read, as they are 
necessary in order to gain a feeling for the 
language of music without words; and there- 
fore a great number were introduced. 

It was later considered best to omit the 
song melodies, and to prepare a new second 
part. This was done, and the book, in the 
general estimation, made more complete. A 
Short Third Part was also added. 

The Second Series of Charts should be 
considered as a preparation for the Second 
Reader, especially in the melodies for a 
single voice. 

The Second Reader was planned to con- 
tain exercises and songs for one, two, and 
three unchanged voices. A diversion was 
made to introduce exercises and songs for 
the study of the F clef. It was later thought 
advisable to change. 

Another change became necessary. The 
Second Part of the Second Reader was en- 
larged by the introduction of more work on 
the F clef, and a new book was worked out 
to take its place when so desired. This com- 
prised advanced exercises and songs in three 
parts, for which there was already an in- 
creasing demand; and the result was the In- 
troductory Third Reader. 

The Third Reader for Unchanged or Fe- 
male Voices followed as the fourth volume. 
The Third (originally called the Fourth) 
Reader for Mixed Voices was the fifth book. 
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The original plan provided for a Supple- 
mentary volume for each Reader, or Gram- 
mar division, as it might be called, The 
Aoedean, High School, and Euterpean collec- 
tions formed a part of that plan. Selections 
from these supplementary volumes, some- 
what modified in form, have been issued as 
an independent, yet complemental series, 
under the title of “The Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song.” The large and important 
place which this series is designed to fill 
will be indicated later.*! 


Sight singing exercises were the 
mainstay of The Normal Music Course. 
A progressive series, the third book 
contains some sight reading exercises 
quite difficult for school children. Of 
special interest is the fact that an 
attempt was made to make the part 
writing contrapuntal in nature, in the 
hope of giving a melody to every part. 
The song material attempted to ex- 
ploit skills previously learned in the 
sight singing exercises. Modulations 
and chromatic passing tones were the 
rule rather than the exception. 

According to Baldwin, “The Normal 
Music Course swept the country, and 
by 1893 it had dislodged, in scores of 
important centers, series of books 
which had been entrenched for dec- 
ades.” ** The note reading method 
had won a great victory and many 
different series soon were placed on the 
market based on the philosophy of The 
Normal Music Course. 

The “big two” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury series were The National Music 
Course and The Normal Music 
Course,** but other important series 


31John W. Tufts, A Handbook of Vocal Mu- 
sic (New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1896), pp. 
9-10. 

32Ralph Baldwin, “From the Civil War to 
1900 —Settling the Problem of Reading,” 
MTNA Proceedings, XLIV (1922), 176. 

33Both of these series published revisions 
utilizing the prefix “new.” The New National 
Music Course was issued by Ginn in 1885 and 
the New and Improved Normal Music Course 
by Silver Burdett in 1893. 
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were also written during the time these 
two reigned supreme. 

Charles Aiken** of Cincinnati was 
one of the early advocates of using the 
moveable do as a system of solmiza- 
tion for the public schools. All of his 
books stress this system. His out- 
standing work was a two-book course 
entitled the Cincinnati Music Reader, 
published by John Church in 1875. 
The song material in these books (plus 
his high school books, The High School 
Choralist and The Choralist’s Com- 
panion) was outstanding. Aiken strong- 
ly believed that only the very best 
choral music should be used in school 
books, and borrowed heavily from the 
great masters. He seems to have a 
particular fondness for three of his 
European contemporaries, Silcher of 
Germany, Hullah of England, and 
Wilhelm of France, as their works are 
used extensively in his books.** In 
1892, the Cincinnati Music Reader 
was expanded to a total of five volumes 
by his colleague in Cincinnati, G. F. 
Junkelmann. 

Chicago schools of 1874 were using 
a series of books known as the Graded 
Singers. John Church and Company 
of Cincinnati had published the first 
of this four-book series the year be- 
for:. Taey were written by teachers in 


34Ciarles Aiken (1818-1882) might well be 
considered the “Midwest Lowell Mason,” his 
influence being felt far beyond his adopted state 
of Ohio. After graduating from Dartmouth 
College, he went to Cincinnati in 1842, where 
shortly afterwards he began teaching music in 
the schools with remarkable success. 


35(Philipp) Friedrich Silcher (1789-1860) 
taught at the University of Tiibingen. He was 
an influential promoter of German popular sing- 
ing and composed many songs (e.g. “Die Lore- 
lei”) for this purpose. Guillaume-Louis Boc- 
quillon-Wilhelm (1781-1842) published several 
collections of songs he had written in conjunc- 
tion with his work of instructing school children 
of France. John Pyke Hullah (1812-1884) 
was a famous English music educator. His 
greatest success was organizing a singing school 
for school masters, which was similar to the 
American institutes and conventions. 
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the Chicago system, Orlando Black- 
man and E. E. Whittemore. Blackman 
was another outstanding music edu- 
cator of the late nineteenth century, 
and wrote many books of songs for the 
schools. Among these was another 
series known as School Songs. For this 
work he collaborated with another 
Chicago teacher, C. E. Richard Muel- 
ler. Blackman believed that the song 
was all-important, and his works are 
based on this premise. The German 
folk song, particularly, was used a 
great deal in his works. 

The Public School Music Course by 
Charles E. Whiting was published by 
D. C. Heath and Company of Boston 
in 1889. This series, like The Normal 
Music Course, stressed sight reading. 
Special Ta and Te syllables were used 
to designate the duration value of 
notes, and letters with sharps and 
flats beside them were printed below 
the scale.** Six readers, plus a supple- 
mentary Book Three, a Girl’s Edition 
of Book Six, and the Institute Reader 
and Young People’s Song Book were 
included in this series. 

Friedrich Zuchtmann of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, published a series of 
books in 1892 entitled The American 
Music System. In this three-volume 
series (plus supplementary exercises 
and manual) Zuchtmann’s emphasis 
was on the treatment of children’s 
voices. He believed, as did Luther 
Mason, that rote singing should be 
stressed before music reading. Figures 
and illustrations were used throughout 
the work to help the student and teach- 
er understand correct voice produc- 
tion (see Plate 4). Macmillan pub- 
lished a four-volume revision of this 


38This special type of solmization was also 
used in The Normal Music Course. It did not 
accomplish what the authors hoped it would, 
namely, reduce the difficulty in learning time 
values, and it was actually more a handicap 
than a help. 
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work in 1903 as the New American 
Music Reader. The Natural Music 
Course was probably the outstanding 
course produced in the twilight years 
of the nineteenth century. This course 
presented several new and novel ideas, 
all designed to simplify the learning 
and teaching of music.*’ Published by 
the American Book Company in 1895, 
the authors of this series were Thomas 
Topper, a well known authority on 
music pedagogy, and Frederick H. 
Ripley, the headmaster of a Boston 
school. More than twenty years later, 
Ripley described the philosophical and 
historical origins of this series as 
follows: 


After a protracted study of .. . [many] 
ideas and much practice in the use of them 
in school, I concluded that the one vital 
idea was contained in Mr. Holt’s repeated 
assertion that real musicianship was based 
on the perception of tone relations as a 
perfectly definite thing. All the rest went by 
the board. Having reached this conclusion 
I set myself the task of devising a presen- 
tation of music which should be entirely 
free of technicalities, so called, but which 
should make the notation as it now exists 
an actual, vital expression of a real thing 
to all pupils who beheld it. Definition and 
theory were entirely eliminated. Number, 
hand signs, ladders and the like were omitted. 
Rhythm was joined to melody, and the 
interval as a study disappeared from ele- 
mentary work. All representations were mus- 
ical and complete. 

. when I began to think about these 
matters various forms of time language were 
being extensively used in the schools. I 


37The one thing on which practically all au- 
thors of the various series agreed was that the 
success of music in the schools was largely de- 
pendent on the regular classroom teachers. They 
also realized the general lack of formal music 
study by most of these teachers, and the lim- 
ited amount of time they could (or would) 
devote to learning music. This realization played 
a significant role in the formation of these 
courses. They attempted the Herculean task of 
teaching music to both the pupil and to the 
teacher. Simplification, therefore, was as much 
for the benefit of the teacher as the student. 
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6. The Vowel in Singing. 


Vowels should be formed with the upper and lower teeth widely enough separated to in- 
troduce two fingers. See Fig. I. While the shape of the opening made by the lips will vary, 
the teeth should be kept well apart for all vowel sounds, This assists materially in the pro- 
duction of a mellow and pleasing quality, and tends to prevent objectionable thinness of tone in 
euch vowels as and & See Figs. II., &; Fig. III., a; Fig. IV., 8; Fig. V., 5; Fig. VI., 00. 


Fig. |. Fig. 11. a Fig. tl. a 





7. The Vowel Prolonged. 


Sing each of these exercises in one breath. The change from one vowel to another in 
the second measure of exercises 4 and 5 must be made without interrupting the tone. 
A Tie (—~) unites two notes of the same pitch into one sound. - 


Softly. 2. 
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Piate 4. Page from Friedrich Zuchtmann, American Music Reader, First Book, 1892. 
Courtesy of Duke University. 
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mastered these very fully, and gave them 
complete and extended trials. I found an 
almost impassable gulf between the prac- 
tice in time language and its application to 
the notation as it appeared on the staff. 

... In meeting this difficulty I clung still 
to my idea of having nothing unmusical 
enter into the presentation. I accidentally 
hit upon the scheme which I found out 
afterwards was common in France, namely, 
the rhythm-building scheme. That is, a 
certain note is adopted as a standard, this 
note is tied with other notes so as to produce 
all higher note values used in the exercise. 
Thus in four-four meter, taking the quarter 
note as the standard, two quarters tied give 
the half, three quarters tied give the dotted 
half, and four quarters tied give the whole 
note. Thus the child, beating quarters, passes 
easily from the representation in tied quar- 
ters to the presentation in notes of higher 
values, and also the use of the dot. Proceed- 
ing in the same way, but taking the eighth 
note as a standard, everything above the 
eighth in value is worked out.§ 


The Natural Music Course pointed 
the way to the elimination from the 
school vocal series of the multitude 
of devices advocated to assist the pupil 
and teacher. The series was well re- 
ceived by music educators and was 
extensively used in many sections of 
the country for a long time. The same 
authors based their two later series 
on much the same method and phil- 
osophy as their Natural Music Course. 
These later courses were known as the 
Harmonic Course in Music, published 
in 1903, and the Melodic Music Course 
of 1906. 

The earliest series of school vocal 
instruction books were based largely 
on the singing school philosophy of 
attempting to teach note reading. It 
had been assumed that only as the 
printed page was mastered could any 
real benefit from music be realized. 





38F. H. Ripley, “How to Promote Musical 
Appreciation without Technical Work,” MTNA 
Proceedings, XXIX (1917), 94-104. 


Differing, however, from the singing 
school philosophy was the emphasis 
placed on simplification. The singing 
school books presupposed that a music- 
ally qualified teacher would present 
the material to (adult) students. 
Authors of the public school vocal 
series could not make that assumption 
because they knew that while music 
supervisors might be in charge of the 
music program of a school system, the 
responsibility of the actual teaching 
was largely upon the musically un- 
trained classroom teacher with little 
time for preparation. Devices to simp- 
lify music teaching were legion. 

The National Music Course attempt- 
ed to get children well acquainted 
with music (through songs) before 
any major attempt was made to read 
music. This approach became popular 
with many teachers, but the very en- 
joyment of music which it produced 
among children was to be its greatest 
drawback. Many school administrators, 
when considering the adoption of music 
as part of their curriculum, looked 
with disfavor on a subject so closely 
allied with enjoyment or entertain- 
ment, and only after music educators 
agreed to make the music course “sci- 
entific” was it allowed to gain en- 
trance into the curriculum. By 1885 
this “scientific” approach strongly 
came to the fore, with the assistance 
of The Normal Music Course and 
others based on this philosophy. The 
note reading method had won a de- 
cisive victory. Further evidence of 
this is found in the very famous Re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen in 
1895.%° 


39Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
National Educational Association, 1895, pp. 232- 
439. This committee was organized to investi- 
gate the organization of school systems, the co- 
ordination of studies in primary and grammar 
schools, and the training of teachers. This 
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The following proposition was 
unanimously adopted by the full com- 
mittee: “Music should be taught 
through the eighth grade elementary 
course, and sight reading of music 
should have a prominent place in the 
study.” *° Rote singing was minimized 
and emphasis was placed on music 
reading. The greatest weakness here 


highly important report was the basis for a 
great deal of discussion in educational circles 
for many years after it first appeared. It served 
as the authority for many changes in elemen- 
tary education. 


40“Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” p. 
236. 
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was probably not philosophy, but 
rather, application. Teachers seemed 
to place more emphasis on a knowl- 
edge of the printed page than on the 
skill of reading many songs. The 
transfer of training from the mastery 
of exercises to the reading of a song 
was not as great as had been hoped. 
The greatest contribution the “scien- 
tific’ method of music study made 
in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century was its assistance in making 
music a regular part of the public 
school curriculum in hundreds of ad- 
ditional American schools. 

North Carolina College at Durham 
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The Study of Music at the University of Paris 
in the Middle Ages’ 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER 


| emyeme: MYTHS have attributed 
the founding of the University of 
Paris, most distinguished of all the 
medieval studia, to many different peo- 
ple. Emphasizing the part England 
played in spreading higher learning 
upon the continent, the Oxford anti- 
quarian Anthony 4 Wood conferred 
this honor upon Charles the Great, 
through the “persuasion” of his Brit- 
ish mentor, Alcuin.? Some historians 
trace the origin of the Sorbonne to 
the time when Remigius of Auxerre 
taught the arts and theology there 
(c. 900).° This view is especially in- 
teresting because Remigius was noted 
for his teaching of music and counted 
among his many students who later 
became famous as philosophers and 
teachers Odo of Cluny, whose Vita 
states that he was instructed in music 
by Remigius, then in Paris reading 
(that is, lecturing upon) Martianus 


1This is the second of a series of articles on 
the study of music in the medieval and Renais- 
sance universities, “The Study of Music at the 
University of Oxford in the Middle Ages (to 
1450)” having appeared in the Journai of Re- 
seach in Music Education, I (1953), 11-20. I 
wish to thank the Research Committee of Mon- 
tana State University for allotting me funds 
to have Miss Jeannette Fellheimer check many 
of the following notes. 

2History and Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford, tr. and ed. John Gutch (Oxford, 1792- 
1796), I, 13: “England flourished in the knowl- 
edge of all good arts, and was able to send of 
her learned men into other countries to propa- 
gate learning . . . Alcuinus . . . was master to 
Charles the Great, through whose persuasion 
that emperor founded the University of Paris. 
So that England was twice schoolmistress to 
France, first by our Druids, and secondly by 
Alcuinus the Englishman.” 


3For example, James Coutts, A History of 


the University of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1909), 
p. 5S. 


Capella’s treatise on the liberal arts 
(De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii).* 
Remigius’ commentary De musica 
(found in the Gerbert Scriptores, I, 
63-94) upon the musical portion of 
Martianus’ allegory was widely used 
in the Middle Ages. 

Although Remigius undoubtedly 
contributed to the great fame of Paris 
as a center for the liberal arts and 
theology the studium at Paris, appar- 
ently flourishing by 1170, evolved 
gradually from a group of schools 
whose origins go far back into the 
Middle Ages: the Cathedral School 
of Notre Dame, the monastic school of 
St-Victoire, and the schools scattered 
on Mont St-Geneviéve, especially 
famous because of Abelard’s teaching. 
The first statutes for the university 
were drawn up in 1215 by the papal 
legate, Robert de Courcon, an English- 
man who had studied at Paris. These 
prescribed for the “ordinary lectures” 
only Priscien’s grammar and the treat- 
ises comprised in Aristotle’s Organon; 
but “extraordinary lectures” (those 


4See Jacques Migne, Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus, series latina (Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1844- 
1866), CXXXIII, 45 and 52: “Deinde apud 
Parisium dialectica musicaque a Remigio doc- 
tissimo viro est instructus. . . . His diebus abiit 
Parisius, ibique dialecticam sancti Augustini 
Deodato filio suo missam perlegit, et Marti- 
anum in liberalibus artibus frequenter lectitavit: 
praeceptorem quippe in his omnibus habuit 
Remigium.” Another early work refers to Rem- 
igius’ teaching of Martianus Capella: the com- 
mentary of Notker Labeo (d. 1022; Notker 
translated the first two beoks of Martianus’ 
De nuptiis into German) based upon Remigius’ 
commentary, the preface beginning, “Remigius 
léret Gnsih tisen auctorem in alenadmen uuésen 
gehéizenen martianum.” See E. H. Sehrt and 
Taylor Starck, eds. Notkers des Deutschen 
Werke (Halle, 1933-1935), II, 1. 
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given on religious holidays, of which 
there were about one hundred a year) 
included the subjects of the quadriv- 
ium, of which music was one.’ A stat- 
ute from around 1350, moreover, 
required that bachelors coming up for 
examination in the hall of St-Gene- 
viéve must have heard lectures on 
mathematics; and reform statutes 
promulgated in 1366 specified that 
before being granted the much sought 
after license to teach (to teach any- 
where in the whole of Christendom, 
that is, since all the medieval studia 
were under the authority of Mother 
Church), students in the arts must 
have heard certain books, including 
some mathematical works.® 

If medieval statutes for the univer- 
sity offer little information, thus, about 
actual subjects of instruction, there is 
overwhelming evidence from many 
other sources for the study, cultiva- 
tion, and practice of music as science 
and art at the great French university. 
One especially strong bit of evidence 
for the regular place of music in the 
arts curriculum is the fact that many 
of the German universities organized 
directly upon the archetype at Paris— 
Prague and Vienna, for example— 
included music quite definitely in their 
courses of required studies, even speci- 
fying length of time and cost of the 
instruction.’ 
In early documents dealing with the 


5See Charles Thurot, De l’Organisation de 
Venseignement dans luniversité de Paris au 
moyen-dge (Paris, 1850), p. 71. And see Hein- 
rich Denifle and Emile Chatelain, ed. Chartu- 
larium Universitatis Parisiensis (Parisiis, 1889- 
1897), I, 78: “Non legant in festivis diebus 
nisi philosophos et rhetoricas, et quadruvialia.” 

6/bid., Il, 678 and III, 145. 

7See the Monumenta Universitatis Pragensis, 
quoted by Gerhard Pietzsch, “Zur Pflege der 
Musik an den deutschen Universititen im Osten 
bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Archiv 
fiir Musikforschung, I (1936), 274: “pro de 
sensu et sensato unus mensis ad maximum, min- 
imum, infra quod non, tres septimanae .. . 
Similiter pro musica Muri.’ And see the “Statu- 
tenbuch,” in Rudolf Kink, Geschichte der kaiser- 
lichen Universitit zu Wien (Wien, 1854), II, 
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university and in literary works from 
the pens of erstwhile students at the 
Sorbonne there are many references to 
the seven liberal arts. Guy de Basoches, 
student at Paris and Montpellier, later 
canon and cantor in the cathedral at 
Chialons, left a description of Paris 
around 1175 in which he declared, “On 
this island, the seven sisters, to wit, 
the Liberal Arts, have secured an 
eternal abiding place for themselves.’ 
And a certain Maitre Gossouin, whose 
encyclopedia called Jmage du Monde 
(1245) enjoyed great popularity in the 
late Middle Ages, made much of the 
flourishing of the seven liberal arts in 
France, especially in Paris, “as fortyme 
was in the cyte of athennes”: 

In lyke wyse may I saye to yow that 
parys Oxenford & Cambryge ben the fontayns 
where men may drawe out most science & 
more in parys than in other places & sith 
it is soo that clergye is somoche auaunced in 
ffraunce.® 


A document from the hands of the 
rector, 1290, mentions certain “bach- 
elors in the seven liberal arts seeking 
the license to teach”; and the Liber 
procuratorum WNationis Anglicanae 
(Alemanniae), 1331-1406 (the proc- 
tors’ book of the English-German Na- 
tion, one of the four ‘‘nations” into 
which students were divided), refers 
several times to “schools of the seven 
liberal arts” in the university.*® 


199, when statutes of 1389 required “aliquem 
librum de Musica et aliquem in Arithmetica” 
for bachelors seeking the licentiate. 

8Arthur O. Norton, Readings in the History 
of Education: Medieval Universities (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), p. 148. For data about Guy, 
see F. J. E. Raby, A History of Secular Latin 
Poet’, (Oxford, 1934), II, 38. 

9C.uxion’s translation (Westminster, 1481), 
cap. vi, the copy owned by the Huntington 
Library. 

10Chartularium, II, 43. And see, for exam- 
ple, in the proctors’ book an item from 1342 
when “Primo quidem concordatum est per nacio- 
nem quod predictus magister Zuno scolas hab- 
eret ad septem artes”: Heinrich Denifle and 
Emile Chatelain, ed. Auctarium Chartularii Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis, new ed. Henri Didier 
(Parisiis, 1937), I, 54. 
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Highly enthusiastic is the descrip- 
tion of Parisian studies left us by 
Johann von Jenzenstein, student in 
the university, 1375-1376, later Arch- 
bishop of Prague, distinguished as a 
composer of liturgical music, who said 
that the liberal arts, music among 
them, were flourishing at Paris late in 
the fourteenth century.’ In a letter 
describing the “Parisian novelties” in 
which he delighted, Johann mentions 
famous masters at Paris, some excelling 
in the disciplines of the trivium, others 
in those of the quadrivium, and others 
in both; and a description of the 
various disciplines follows, in which 
Johann’s remarks about music indicate 
that he heard lectures on music as a 
mathematical science and also became 
acquainted with French theory and 
musical artistry.** A skilled musician 
and professor of medicine at Padua 
late in the fourteenth century, Antonio 
Lio is said by Savonarola to have stu- 
died the liberal arts in Paris and to 
have taught them at Padua. Lio’s 
epitaph mentions his musical abilities 
as well as his Parisian studies.** In the 


11Zdenek Nejedly, “Magister Zavise und seine 
schule,”’ Sammelbande der internationalen Musik- 
gesellschaft, VII (1905), 63-65. 

12]. Loserth, “Der Codex Epistolaris des 
Erzbischofs von Prag Johann von Jenzenstein,” 
Archiv fiir Gsterreichische Geschichte, LV 
(1877), 385-386: “sunt et alii magistri septem 
artibus liberalibus subtiliter insigniti, quorum 
exemplo et doctrina universus orbis ut celum 
sideribus decoratur et hii tribus trivialibus, illi 
quatuor quadruvialibus, quidam omnibus simul 
sunt illustrati. . . . Alie sunt autem quadru- 
viales, videlicet arismetrica, musica, geometrica 
et astronomia; arismetrica considerat de nu- 
meris absolute et de variis passionibus numero- 
rum; que subalternat sibi musicam, nam musica 
considerat de numero considerato ad sonum, nunc 
dissono, nunc semitono, nunc falseto, nunc vero 
bemollem cantum exornat et quomodo secundum 
gravitatem numerorum et mensuraciones accen- 
tuum quis decantet, quod peroptime novit 
Parisiensium [musicorum] turba quam plurima; 
igitur subalternat sibi musicam, quia arismetrica 
subalternat sibi tam proporciones arismetricas 
quam armonicas, musica, vero solum armonicas.” 

13Andrea Gloria, Monumenti della Universita 
di Padova, 1318-1405 (Padova, 1888), I, 370; 
“Antonium de Lido, virum quippe divinum— 
Quum liberales artes nostra in urbe evanuissent, 
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next century, too, instruction in the 
liberal arts at Paris was considered 
unusually good: Een schoone Historie 
van Mariken van Nimweghen, 1465, 
speaks of the superiority of the clercs 
of Paris in all sciences, especially 
music.** And one of two brothers ad- 
mired by Tinctoris at Bruges for his 
talent on the viole taught “les bonnes 
lettres” in the University of Paris: 
he was called Charles Fernand, of 
Bruges, and he figures with his brother 
Jean as a player of instruments in the 
household of Charles VII in 1488 and 
1490.** 

A list of books to be used by Paris 
scholars with stationers’ prices for 
each, 1304, contains Macrobius’ com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scip- 
ionis, Aristotle’s Politica, and the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, all 
of which have a good deal of informa- 
tion about music; and another inven- 
tory here (“Opera Fratris Richardis” ) 
lists two items both of which contain 
sections on music: De Proprietatibus 
rerum and De Ortu scientiarum.* The 
first of these is the encyclopedia of 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, an Oxford 
scholar who taught at Paris in the 
thirteenth century, a compendious 
work covering all the learning of the 
time; the second, a large encyclopedia 
thought to be the work of the Arab 
Alfarabi, author of several music treat- 
ises especially influential upon Paris 
theorists and musicians. 


Parisiusque floruerent, ad eas subtiliter capes- 
sendas, quum nimium generosi animi foret, 
Parisius profectus est, ubi quum artest ipsas 
mirum in modum adeptus esset, Paduam ad eas 
legendas publicandasque venit.” See Bernardini 
Scardeonii De Antiquitate Vrbis Patavii et 
claris ciuibus Patauinis libri tres (Basiliae, 
1560), p. 262 for Lio’s epitaph which begins: 

Musicus Artista, doctorque Parisius iste 

Sub caeso Antonius marmore carne jacet. 

14Cited by André Pirro, “L’Enseignement de 
la musique aux universités francaises,” Mitteil- 
ungen der internationalen Gesellschaft fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, II (1930), 46. 

15] bid. 

16Chartularium, II, 107 and 109. 
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In addition to all this evidence for 
the study of music as a liberal art, 
there are many references to musical 
practices in documents relating to the 
medieval university. One of the most 
colorful of these is the account given 
by the chronicler Matthew Paris of 
the reception offered Henry III, King 
of England, upon his arrival in Paris 
in 1254: lectures were dispensed with, 
and students, especially those of the 
English-German Nation, welcomed the 
king with special songs and instru- 
mental music.** Lists of books, too, 
provide clues to musical observances 
among the students. An inventory of 
the French Nation, 1339, for example, 
mentioned four songbooks for the 
chapel and two sets of four bound in 
calfskin; and among the good of the 
Nation of Picardy (who honored Saint 
Nicolas as patron) in 1382 were “three 
small songbooks containing the Office 
of Saint Nicolas.” ** 

Musical instruction was available— 
if not obligatory—in some of the 
colleges: for instance, the Collége de 
Cornouailles required its members to 
learn plainchant, according to statutes 
of 1380; and a ruling of the same year 
prescribed for the Collége de Dain- 
ville a daily antiphon to the Virgin, 
with a Mass cum nota on Sundays and 
feastdays.*® Statutes of the various 


17Matthaei Parisiensis Abbreviatio Chroni- 
corum Angliae, in Rerum Britannicarum Medii 
aevi Scriptores, ed. Sir Frederic Madden (Lon- 
don, 1866-1869), III, 342: “Scolares autem 
Parisienses, maxime nationis Anglicanae, sus- 
pensis ad horam lectionibus, cereos emerunt 
vestesque festivas, et diversa quae gaudim 
poterant attestari; et, praeparatis cantantibus, 
florigeris, cum sertis et coronis et musicis in- 
strumentis processerunt obviam venientibus. 
Sicque transegerunt totum diem illum et crasti- 
num, civitate tota Parisius mirabiliter adornata, 
in gaudio et canticis, luminaribus et exultationi- 
bus.” 

18Chartularium, II, 491 (“Item quatuor libri 
de cantu pro capella, et duo quaterni cooperti 
vitulo”) and III, 310 (“Item tres parvi libri 
cantus in quibus continetur officium sancti 
Nicolai’). 

19Pirro, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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nations offer further evidence of the 
use of music in their religious cere- 
monies. A statute of the Nation of 
Picardy, 1347, decreed that vespers 
be sung each day after dinner; and 
in 1370 the English-German Nation 
decided to employ special singers 
(“aliquos bonos cantores”) to cele- 
brate the feast of its patron saint, since 
either a lack of singers or the poor 
quality of the singing resulted in 
laughter and confusion.”° Likewise in 
1371 the nation decided to import pro- 
fessional singers for the feast of St. 
Edmund; in 1372 they employed sing- 
ers “to sing the Divine Office;” and in 
1374, 1375, and 1376 foreign singers 
(“alieni cantores sub expensis naci- 
onis”) assisted at the services.” This 
happy solution to the problem of poor 
singing in the English-German Nation 
was discontinued, however, in 1380, 
when the group decided that they 
could no longer hire singers from other 
nations but must get along with the 
singing of their own members.*? 

In 1413 this nation appointed an 
organist for its church, St. Mathurin— 
Henricus de Saxonia, bachelor of arts 
in 1407 and organist of Notre Dame 
in 1415, having become a bachelor of 
medicine in the meantime.”* In addi- 
tion to Henry, various other musicians 
were known to be students or teachers 
in the university. Names of the cantor 


20Chartularium, II, 609; and see the proctors’ 
account, Auctarium Chartularii, I, 373: “Item 
proposui an expediret pro die beati Edmundi, 
scilicet in missa, adducere aliquos bonos cantores 
propter majorem solempnitatem festi sub _ re- 
muneratione nationis, cum in vesperis propter 
defectum cantorum confusio non modica facta 
fuerat, et nationis vel cantantium seu ululan- 
tium derisio; quod omnibus videbatur expedire.” 

21Jbid., I, 406, 417-418, 460, 479, and 508. 

22/bid., I, 595 (“quod non expediret habere 
cantores alienos et speciales sub expensis naci- 
onis, sed quod quilibet voce Almanica cantaret, 
quanto dulcius sciret’’). 

23]bid., II. 159 (“Eciam voluit nacio habere 
cantores in ecclesia ad sollempnisandum, et or- 
ganistam, scilicet Heinricum de Saxonia”) and 
II, 4; see also Pirro, loc. cit, p. 32. 
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and succentor of Paris occur in early 
records several times. Not only were 
these officers (first and second officials 
in charge of music for the cathedral) 
closely associated with the university 
through their appointments at Notre 
Dame, but the cantor ecclesiae Pari- 
siensis was in charge of many grammar 
schools under the jurisdiction of the 
university.2* Singers and choirmasters 
from the royal chapel, too, were often 
enrolled in the university. Julianus de 
Muris, for example, one of the mem- 
bers of the Norman Nation who pe- 
titioned for a benefice in 1349, was at 
that time a “teacher of the boys of 
the chapel royal.” ** Johannes Holland- 
rinus, whose verses are quoted in the 
Tractatus cujusdam Carthusiensis 
monachi (found in the Coussemaker 
Scriptores, II, 434-483), was a teach- 
ing master (magister regens) in the 
university in 1351; and the cantor 
Johannes Beyssel, mentioned in sever- 
al records, was obviously a _ regent 
master also, for in 1369 a student was 
granted the license to teach, under 
the sponsorship of this musician.” 
From 1403 we have the names of two 
members of the English Nation, mast- 
ers of arts, both of them engaged “in 
the act of instructing in the art of 
music at Paris under the authority and 
license of the university.” 7 One of 





24See, for example, Chartularium, II, 296, 
when “Girardus de Campomuli, cantor’ and 
“Stephanus de Novilla, succentor”’ appear in a 
document of 1327; and III, 51-53, for docu- 
ments of 1357 and 1380 giving rules for teach- 
ers coming under the jurisdiction of the cantor. 

25]bid., II, 640 (“doctor puerorum capelle 
regalis”’). 

26Jos. Smits van Waesberghe, “Some Music 
Treatises and Their Interrelation,” Musica Dis- 
ciplina, IIT (1949), 111, identifies Hollandrinus. 
For Beyssel, see the Auctarium Chartularii, I, 
330. 

27Chartularium, IV, 110: 

“Johanni Comitis, presb. Ebroycens. dioc. actu 
docenti Parisius in arte musice, ex auctoritate 
et licentia Universitatis ejusdem instructori 
Puerorum chori eccl. Parisiensis. 
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these, Johannes Comitis, was also a 
teacher of the choirboys of Notre 
Dame, having held this position twice 
before (1393 and 1402).?* William of 
Burgundy is the other cantor of the 
university mentioned in this docu- 
ment. And in 1403 the master of the 
children of the Sainte-Chapelle, Johan- 
nes Bonne, magister artium, was en- 
rolled as a student in theology; this 
beautiful chapel is mentioned again 
in our records in 1444 when “Magister 
Johannes Mortis, cantor of the Sainte- 
Chapelle of the Royal Palace at Paris” 
appears among the doctors of law.”® 
The anonymous author of a Régles 
de la Seconde Rhétorique from the 
fifteenth century mentions a number 
of poets and composers distinguished 
in the art of writing verse: among 
these is a master Jehan Vaillant, “who 
held a school of music at Paris.” *° 
Nicolas Grenon was one of the priests 
of Notre Dame in 1399 and later 
canon, before joining the Burgundian 
maitrise at Cambrai; and Thomas 
Hoppinel was master of the children of 
Notre Dame before becoming chaplain 
to the Duke of Bedford (regent of 
France, 1422-1435, during the French- 
English wars) .*? It is highly likely that 
Guillaume Dufay was also a student 
in the university: according to the 
epitaph on his tombstone he was both 
a master of arts and a bachelor of 


“Guillermo Burgondi, presb. Parisiens. dioc., 
actu docenti in arte musice Parisius ex auctori- 
tate et licentia Universitatis Paris. ac cantori 
ejusdem.” 


28]bid., IV, 110, and note 7. 


29]bid., IV, 82 and 640; and see Pirro, loc. 
ea. & St. 


30M. Ernest Langlois, Recueil d’arts de 
seconde rhétorique (Paris, 1902), p. 13 (“... 
maistre Jehan Vaillant, lequel tenoit a Paris 
escolle de musique”). Some of Vaillant’s music 
appears in Willi Apel, French Secular Music of 
the Late Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950). 


31Jacques Chailley, “Histoire 
moyen Gge (Paris, 1950), p. 269. 


musicale du 
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canon law.** In 1420 Dufay, then a 
priest of St-Germain-Auxerrois, was in- 
volved in the robbery of a drap d’or 
from the Sainte-Chapelle but was ex- 
onerated of all blame in the inquiry 
which followed.** In 1444 an event 
occurred which must have taxed the 
skill of many university musicians: 
Fernandus Corubensis, who had chal- 
lenged university members to a contest 
in playing on instruments, singing, or 
“discanting,” disputed with great suc- 
cess against more than fifty opponents 
in a debate held in the Collége de 
Navarre.** 

The study of music as a branch of 
mathematics at the medieval Univer- 
sity of Paris is reflected in numerous 
treatises written by alumni of that 
institution. Among these, several philo- 
sophical works may be mentioned. 
The English scholar Adelard of Bath 
(12th c.), who studied and taught in 
France, included a brief hortatory in- 
troduction to music in his treatise De 
eodem et diverso, relating music to 
arithmetic and stressing the beneficial 
effects of music as pointed out by 
Plato. One sentence near the beginning 
of his musical discussion is especially 
interesting: it mentions his musical stu- 
dies in France, speaks of a master of 
the art along with his students, shows 
Adelard’s ability as an instrumentalist 
(he played the cithara before the 
Queen of France), and tells how a 
certain little boy was strongly moved 
by the music.**° Maitre Gossouin’s 
Image due monde, an encyclopedia 


32Robert Eitner, “Guillaume Dufay,” Monats- 
hefte fiir Musikgeschichte, XVI (1884), 22: 
“Hic inferius jacet venerabilis vir magr. guiller- 
mus dufay, music., baccalarius in decretis.” 

33Pirro, loc. cit., p. 32. 

34] bid, 

35Hans Willner, “Des Adelard von Bath 
Traktat De eodem et diverso,” Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, IV 
(1903), part 1, 1-34; discussion of music, pp. 
25-28. Philosophia speaking to Adelard says: 
“Et ne exempli postulatio longe quaesita diutius 
nos fatiget, tu ipse si recolligis, cum praeterito 


(1245) to which we have already re- 
ferred, contains a chapter (xii) on 
music, relating this subject to arith- 
metic and emphasizing its connection 
with medicine.** And a number of 
Oxford theologians who studied at 
Paris incorporated short sections on 
music in their philosophical writings— 
Robert Grosseteste, for instance, and 
Robert Kilwardby.*’ Allegorical litera- 
ture from the Middle Ages also reflects 
the study of music as a part of all 
philosophy, of all knowledge. One of 
the finest examples of this type is the 
long poetical allegory Anticlaudianus 
of a teacher at the University of Paris, 
Alanus de Insulis (Alain de Lille, d. 
1202, whose wide learning earned for 
him the epithet doctor universalis). 
The seven liberal arts (with music, of 
course, prominent among them) are 
introduced here as the daughters of 
Prudence, and Alanus follows Marti- 
anus Capella in having each daughter 
discuss the art she represents.** 

But treatises on musica speculativa, 
music as a part of mathematics, repre- 
sent only one aspect of musical studies 
at Paris. In view of the development 


anno in eadem musica Gallicis studiis totus 
sudares adessetque in serotino tempore magister 
artis una cum discipulis, cum eorum reginaeque 
rogatu citharam tangeres, puerulus quidam non 
certe locutionis sono irretitus ex citharae sonitu 
tanta hilaritate affectus est, ut et manus digi- 
tosque suos simili nisu  mouere aggrederetur 
omnibusque astantibus risum moueret.” 


36/mage du monde, cap. xii: “The sixthe of 
the vij sciences is called musyque the whiche 
fourmeth hym of Arsmetryque/ Of this science 
of musyque cometh alle attemperaunce, And of 
this arte procedeth somme phisyque, ffor like 
as musyque accordeth alle thinges that discorde 
in them, & remayne them to concordaunce/ 
right so in lyke wyse trauaylleth phisyque to 
brunge Nature to poynt that disnatureth in 
mannes body/ whan any maladye or sekenes 
encombreth hit.” 


37See “Music at Oxford in the Middle Ages,” 


Journal of Research in Music Education, I, 
15-17. 


38F, J. E. Raby, History of Christian-Latin 
Poetry (Oxford, 1927) p. 287 ff, and Urban T. 
Holmes, History of Old French Literature (New 
York, 1948), p. 301 ff. 
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of new forms of polyphony at Notre 
Dame in the late Middle Ages, the 
close connection between musical offi- 
cials in the cathedral and university 
personnel, and the constant supply of 
students from the choir school to the 
university, it is not surprising that 
many treatises on artistic aspects of 
musica practica sprang, directly or 
indirectly, from musical studies at the 
University of Paris—treatises attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of a clearer 
system of notation, attempting to 
evolve an unequivocal basis for rhyth- 
mic values (resulting in the standard 
mensural system), and dealing with 
the various forms of the new poly- 
phony, discantus. Several such works 
are comprised in the lengthy Tractatus 
de musica (CS, I, 1-154) by Jerome 
of Moravia (d. after 1304), teacher 
at the Dominican convent in Paris (in 
a 13th-century document he is asso- 
ciated with Robertus de Sorbonne)*® 
who compiled his treatise with defi- 
nitely pedagogical intent—‘to the 
honor of Our Lord Jesus Christ .. . 
and for the use of students.” Jerome’s 
own contribution is a learned eisagogé 
leading to the study of the ecclessias- 
tical chant, leaning heavily and often 
verbatim upon Boethius, giving the 
definition of music, its etymology, in- 
vention, divisions and sub-divisions 
according to various authorities (in- 
cluding Alphorabius’ musica theoretica 
and musica practica), and its effects; 
the “subject” of music—numbers— 
leads Jerome to a discussion of mathe- 
matical proportions of consonant and 
dissonant intervals, divisions of the 
monochord and derivation of the scale, 
and finally the ecclesiastical modes. 
Unique in this very conventional 
treatise is Jerome’s chapter (xxix) on 
the tuning and playing of stringed in- 
struments—the rubeba, viella, and 





S9E. de Coussemaker, Traités inédits sur la 
musique au moyen-age (Lille, 1865), I, 5. 
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bordunus—played with a bow at this 
time. 

In the Middle Ages, a treatise on 
the plainsong of the Church often 
found its counterpart in one on sacred 
polyphony; and for his discussion of 
rhythmic problems connected with 
discantus, Jerome has inserted three 
treatises by other men. One of these, 
the anonymous Discantus positio vul- 
garis (CS, I, 94-97), 1230-1240, is 
the oldest work on the notation of the 
rhythmic modes, using only the longa 
and brevis, the semibrevis being con- 
sidered ultra mensuram. Some schol- 
ars believe this little tract to have 
been written by Robertus de Sabilone 
(fl. 1230-1260), who is known to have 
been discantor and later praecentor 
at Notre Dame*°® where the polyphonic 
music described in the treatise—or- 
ganun duplum, conductus, motetus, 
and ochetus—was developed and who 
was thus a high ranking member of 
the university. 

Next in Jerome’s compilation is the 
De musica mensurabili positio (CS, 
I, 97-117) by another university 
teacher, the English grammarian and 
musician, mathematician and alchem- 
ist, John of Garland. Having studied 
at Oxford, John went to Paris for 
further studies, assisted at the found- 
ing of the studium at Toulouse in 1229, 
was teaching in Paris again around 
1232, and died after 1252, possibly as 
late as 1272.** His name probably de- 





40See Amédée Gastoué, “Three Centuries of 
French Medieval Music,” Musical Quarterly, III 
(1917), 178; CS, I, vii; and the remarks of 
Anon. IV, idid., I, 324. Coussemaker has also 
printed the Positio in his Histoire de ’ harmonie 
au moyen-dge (Paris, 1852), pp. 247-253, with 
a parallel French translation. For date of this 
treatise, see Friedrich Ludwig, “Die Quellen der 
Motentten Altesten Stils,” Archiv fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft, V (1923), 289. 

41The most recent and comprehensive account 
of Garland’s life and works is by Louis John 
Paetow, Morale Scolarium of John of Garland 
(Berkeley, 1927), pp. 77-145. Paetow, how- 
ever, hesitates to identify the grammarian with 
the musician. 
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riving from the Clos de Garlande in 
which was located one of the oldest 
schools in the university, John was 
distinguished enough to merit the 
praise of Philip de Vitry in the next 
century.** The doctrine of rhythm and 
notation as explained in John’s Positio 
is based upon the rhythmic modes. But 
John is apparently the first theorist to 
discuss combinations of the various 
modes in different voices; and his re- 
marks on the subject of color appear 
to be the first discussion of certain 
melodic devices used in polyphonic 
composition—sonus ordinatus,florica- 
tio and repetitio. This latter, in fact, 
is an interesting attempt on the part 
of a scholar well versed in rhetoric 
to find musical analogues for certain 
rhetorical devices. A companion piece 
to John’s Positio is his Introductio 
musice (CS, I, 157-175), an introduc- 
tion to the study of plainsong, cantus 
immensurabilis (not included in 
Jerome’s compilation, since he began 
with his own eisagogé). As usual, 
before the various elements of the 
chant are dealt with, there is a con- 
densed summary of the meaning of 
music, etymology of the word, divi- 
sions and uses of music. Unusual here 
is John’s division “in musicam 
planam, mensurabilem et instrumen- 
tabilem” (plainsong, measurable music 
—that is, polyphony—and _instru- 
mental music), referring to various 
types of sounding music, quite differ- 
ent from the usual Boethian divisions 
(musica mundana, humana, and instru- 
mentalis), and showing, perhaps, the 
influence of Alfarabi’s simple dicho- 
tomy: theoretical music and practical 
music. 

In addition to the Discanius positio 
vulgaris and Garland’s treatise on the 
rhythmic modes, Jerome included in 


42CS, III, 23: “magistrum Johannem de Gal- 


landia quondam in studio Parisino expertissi- 
mum atque probatissimum.” 
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his compilation the work which was 
probably the most important of all 
thirteenth-century rhythmic  discus- 
sions—the Ars cantus mensurabilis of 
Franco of Cologne (CS, I, 117-135). 
For this is the treatise which codified 
and standardized a system of nota- 
tion, eliminating ambiguities by es- 
tablishing definite time values for all 
notes and ligatures, thereby dealing a 
death blow to the old modal system— 
in which the notes in ligature varied 
in time relationships according to the 
rhythmic modes—and laying the foun- 
dation for the system of notation still 
in use today. Franco was head of the 
cathedral school at Cologne (he is re- 
ferred to in an acient document as 
“scholasticus majoris ecclesiae Coloni- 
ensis’”’),** one of the schools from 
which the University of Cologne de- 
veloped late in the fourteenth century. 
Chaplain to the Pope and preceptor 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in Cologne, Franco was also a prac- 
tical musician of high rank: Jacobus 
of Liége heard a triplum of Franco’s 
performed at Paris in the next cen- 
tury.** Franco describes the making 
of tripla in his treatise, along with 
other polyphonic forms. Franconian 
theory was not only cited many times 
by subsequent theorists, but the chap- 
ter on various types of polyphonic 





43Robert Ejitner, Biographisch-bibliograph- 
isches Quellen-Lexicon der Musiker und Musik- 
gelehrten (Leipzig, 1900-1904), IV, 59, Franco’s 
treatise also appears in GS, III, 1-16, where it is 
attributed to Franco of Paris. Generally dated 
c. 1260, Franconian theory is now thought to 
have developed c. 1280 and later. See Georg 
Kuhlmann, Die szweistimmigen franzésischen 
Motetten des Kodex Montpellier (Wurzburg, 
1938), I, 84, note 67. An English reading of 
Franco’s treatise appears in Oliver Strunk, 
Source Readings in Music History (New York, 
1950), pp. 139-159. According to Besseler 


(loc. cit., pp. 157-158), the Ars cantus men- 
surabilis is the only authentic work of Franco’s; 
the Compendium discantus Magistri Franconis 
(CS, I, 154-156) is a later compilation. 

44CS, I, 135, note 2; and Speculum musicae, 
CS, II, 402. 
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music (“De discantu et ejus spec- 
iebus”) of Franco’s treatise was in- 
corporated almost verbatim nearly a 
century later by Tunstede (at Oxford) 
in the fourth section of his Quatuor 
principalia (CS, IV, 254 ff.). 

The last treatise in the collection of 
Jerome of Moravia is a brief Musica 
mensurabilis (CS, I, 136-139) by 
Petrus Picardus. Petrus summarizes 
the mensural theory of Franco and 
refers several times to an arbor (appar- 
ently a table of note values, although 
the “tree” itself is not given) of a 
certain Johannes de Burgundia. The 
latter was probably a teacher at Paris, 
for Jerome, introducing Franco’s Ars 
cantus mensurabilis, says he heard the 
treatise from the lips of Johannes de 
Burgundia; and his arbor was possi- 
bly a pedagogical device aimed at 
clarifying rhythmic theory for his 
students. 

But there was an older Franco than 
Franco of Cologne, according to the 
unknown Englishman immortalized 
by Coussemaker as Anonymus IV (CS, 
I, 342). Coussemaker refers to him as 
Franco of Paris and assigns to him 
the thirteenth-century treatise De arte 
discantandi,** a work positing pre- 
Franconian doctrine of notation (val- 
ues of notes in the rhythmic modes) 
and sixteen rules for the writing of 
counterpoint. This work probably 
served as the basis for lectures by a 
teacher at the Sorbonne, for there are 
three other treatises which appear to 
be summaries of it by students of the 
Parisian Franco’s. All three tracts 
begin with the classical formula, 
“Gaudent brevitate moderni” (quoted 
centuries later by Rabelais in the 
Third Book of Gargantua et Panta- 
gruel, as his judge Bridoye describes 
how he metes out justice by a throw 
of the dice), an expression found in 





451’Histoire de Vv harmonie au moyen-dge, pp. 
262-273, with a parallel French translation. 


the Franconian treatise just before the 
instruction in notation; and all contain 
many identical paragraphs.** One of 
the treatises, however, contains a great 
deal not found in the Franconian 
treatise, including a section on falsa 
musica (the introduction of chroma- 
ticism into the scale—perhaps the 
earliest statement of the origin of 
chromatic tones, for the sake of ne- 
cessity or of beauty.*’ In connection 
with the latter, there is a reference to 
secular music (“Causa pulchritudinis, 
ut patet in Cantinellis coronatis’’) 
especially interesting because another 
member of the University of Paris, 
Johannes de Grocheo, also discusses 
the canius coronatus in his famous 
treatise. 

These three treatises are not the 
only ones based upon the teaching of 
Franco of Paris, whose influence was 
extensive and about whom the last 
word has yet to be said. In the next 
century an Englishman, Robert de 
Handlo, wrote a treatise of the scholia 
type based chiefly upon Franco’s 
treatise: the Regule cum maximis 
Magistri Franconis, cum additionibus 
aliorum musicorum (CS, I, 383-403), 
1326, a conversation between Handlo 
and a group of musici of former times 
whose doctrine is cited and com- 
mented upon. The opening remark is 
attributed to Franco—“Gaudent brev- 
itate moderni;” and his doctrine forms 
the main part of the work. “Other 





46Anonymi II Tractatus de discantu (CS, I, 
303-319); Amonymi III De cantu mensurabili 
(CS, I, 319-327); and the Abreviatio Magistri 
Franconis a Johanne dicto Balloce (CS, I, 292- 
296). Nothing is known of the writer of the 
last tract, who, like the two anonymous writers, 
was probably a student of the Paris Franco’s. 

47CS, I, 312: 

Fuit autem inventa falsa musica propter duas 
causas, scilicet causa necessitatis, et causa pul- 
chritudinis cantus per se. 

Causa necessitatis, quia non poteramus habere 
diapente, diatessaron, diapason ut in locis visis 
in capitulo de proportionibus. 

Causa pulchritudinis, ut patet in Cantinellis 
coronatis. 
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musicians” are Petrus de Cruce, who 
discusses the semibreve; Petrus le 
Viser, who speaks of three rhythmic 
mores (longus, mediocer, and lascivus) ; 
Johannes de Garlandia, who gives his 
doctrine of notation; Admetus de 
Aureliana, who mentions practices 
among the “cantores de Navernia;” 
and Jacobus de Navernia, who dis- 
cusses hockets.* Significant, too, of the 
Paris teacher’s widespread influence is 
the use of Handlo’s treatise by a later 
English musician, John Hanboys 
(already discussed in our study of 
Oxford). 

From late in the thirteenth century 
comes a treatise already noted in con- 
nection with Franco: De mensuris et 
discantu (CS, I, 327-365), written by 
Coussemaker’s Anonymus IV, gener- 
ally thought to have been an English- 
man who studied at the Sorbonne in 
the latter half of the century. The 
doctrine presented here is that of the 
rhythmic modes; the author, indeed, 
refers to the work of John of Garland 
explaining this theory. But the treatise 
is unique and invaluable in giving his- 
torical information about the Notre 
Dame School. Composers and their 
works are mentioned—Leoninus, Pero- 
tinus, Robertus de Sabilone.*® The 


48The rhythmic innovations for which Petrus 
de Cruce was famous are not mentioned in his 
one extant treatise (the Tractatus de tonis, CS, 
I, 282-292), an explanation of the ecclesiastical 
modes and their formulas; they are described 
by later writers. For a description of these in- 
novations, see Willi Apel, The Notation of 
Polyphonic Music, 900-1600 (4th rev. ed., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1949), p. 318 ff. For a dis- 
cussion of Petrus le Viser and the three mores 
(tempo differences), see Jacques Handschin, 
“The Summer Canon and Its Background,” 
Musica Disciplina, III (1949), 77-78. Unable 
to find out anything about Navernia, I venture 
to guess that Nivernia is meant, Nivernais, 
whose capital was Nevers, adjoining Orléanais. 

49A certain “Petrus notator optimus, et Jo- 
hannes, dictus Primarius,” are also included, 
their works being used “usque in tempus Mag- 
istri Franconis Primi et alterius Magistri Fran- 
conis de Colonia, qui inceperunt in suis libris 
aliter pro parte notare” (CS, I, 342). 
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enthusiastic writer also describes the 
contents of various volumina of music 
he has examined personally, organa 
and conductus in two, three, and four 
parts. And in addition to French prac- 
tices, musical matters in nearby coun- 
tries find their way into this writer’s 
paragraphs *°—all the result, appar- 
ently, of the scholar’s own observations 
and research as well as traditional 
instruction. Not only in content but 
in form is this treatise highly uncon- 
ventional: for the author goes immedi- 
ately in medias res, discussing nota- 
tional practices of the time of 
Magister Léonin and describing later 
practices chronologically without giv- 
ing any of the usual preliminary 
material (music’s definition, invention, 
etymology, uses, effects). A section on 
Boethian proportions, however, is in- 
serted before the discussion of the 
various forms of discantus. 

From the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or the first years of the fourteenth 
we have another highly unusual and 
unconventional treatise—the Theoria ™ 


50He calls by name, for example, certain 
“boni cantores . . . in Amglia;” he speaks of 
“quidam LUMBARDI” who do not always end 
their organa with perfect consonances; he men- 
tions certain ligatures found “in libris Hispa- 
norum et Pompilonensium et in libris Angli- 
corum;” he tells the kind of staff used in 
music books “apud organistas in FRANCIA, in 
HISPANIA, et ARRAGONIA, et in partibus 
PAMPILONIE et ANGLIE;” he mentions the 
hocket “Jn seculum ... quod quidam Hispanus 
fecerat;’”’ he says of major and minor thirds, 
which “non sic reputantur”’ with most compos- 
ers, “Tamen apud organistas optimos et prout 
in quibusdam terris, sicut in ANGLIA, in pat- 
ria que diciturr WESTCUNTRE, optime con- 
cordantie dicuntur, quoniam apud tales magis 
sunt in usu.” 


51Johannes Wolf, “Die Musiklehre des Jo- 
hannes de Grocheo,” Sammelbainde der interna- 
tionalen Musikgesellschaft, I (1899), 65-130; 
Theoria, 69-130, with a parallel German trans- 
lation. According to Heinrich Besseler, “Zur 
‘Ars Musicae’ des Johannes de Grocheo,” Die 
Musikforschung, IL (1949), 229-231, this 
treatise should perhaps be called Ars Musicae. 
Active c. 1300, Johannes, says Professor Bes- 
seler, belongs spiritually with the “Pariser 


Naturforschern des friihen 14. Jahrhunderts.” 
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of Johannes de Grocheo, unique in 
approaching music from a sociological 
point of view. Johannes’ connection 
with the Sorbonne is clearly evident: 
not only is he described as regens 
Parisius but several times he speaks 
of music as it is practiced in Paris 
(“qua utuntur homines Parisiis”). Like 
Anonymus IV, Johannes bases his 
treatise upon his own observations, 
but like traditional medieval theor- 
ists he begins with a brief specula- 
tive eisagogé giving the meaning, 
etymology, and divisions of music. 
Possibly influenced by Arabic-Spanish 
sources, however, Johannes discards 
the reality of musica mundana and 
humana as ancient theories not to be 
believed in and tells us that his work 
will not deal with angelic songs, for 
no one can hear the music of the 
spheres—a view quite similar to that 
stated by Alfarabi in his Great Book 
on Music ** and similar also (as was 
brought out in the discussion of Ox- 
ford) to the concepts of Roger Bacon 
who drew heavily upon Arabian 
sources. Limiting himself to musica 
instrumentalis (sounding music, the 
one Boethian division valid for him), 
Johannes gives a threefold classifica- 
tion: musica simplex vel civilis, men- 
surata, and ecclesiastica. And follow- 
ing this outline, Johannes gives the 
first description of secular music in 
medieval treatises, as he enumerates 
and describes various types of secular 
vocal music and instrumental dance 
forms, connecting them, from a socio- 
logical point of view, with old theories 
of the effects of music.°* From musica 


52Al-Farabi: Grand Traité de la musique, tr. 
Baron Rodolphe d’Erlanger (Paris, 1930). It is 
in the introduction (p. 28) that Alfarabi dis- 
agrees with the Pythagorean idea that planets 
in their movements cause harmonious sounds. 

53The cantus gestualis, for instance, singing 
the deeds of heroes, works of patriarchs, and 
lives of martyrs, is valuable in holding the state 
together, since it makes people think their own 
sorrows are not so heavy as those of others; 
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simplex vel civilis, Johannes turns to 
polyphonic music, the cantus praecise 
mensuratus cultivated by the “mod- 
erns” in Paris, describing the rhythmic 
modes, signs of notation, and such 
forms as motetus, organum, and 
hoquetus, drawing upon two theorists 
well-known in the university (Garland 
and Franco) and another (a Magister 
Lambert) whose doctrine connects him 
also with this center of learning.™* It 
is in his discussion of the motet that 
Johannes’ often cited words about 
musical connoisseurs appear—that the 
motet, because of its complexity, is 
especially suit 1 for presentation before 
intellectual audiences.*° And Johannes 
concludes his work with a long descrip- 
tion of all parts of the chant, his 
genus ecclesiasticum, introducing in- 
formation about the modes and com- 
paring parts of the chant to secular 
forms.*® 

The Theoria of Johannes de Grocheo, 
treating one of the topics of the con- 
ventional medieval treatise, musical 
effects, from an unconventional point 
of view, had, apparently, little influ- 
ence upon writers of musical treatises 
in the following centuries. French 
theorists in the fourteenth century con- 
tinued to discuss both musica theo- 
retica and musica practica, basing 


and the cantilena stantipes is so difficult that it 
requires fullest concentration and thus keeps 
the minds of young people from evil thoughts 
(loc. cit., pp. 90-93). 

54Tractatus de musica (CS, I, 251-281). 
Lambert was formerly called Pseudo-Aristotle. 
For his identification, see Heinrich Sowa, ed. 
Ein anonymer glossierter Mensuraltraktat, 1279 
(Kassel, 1930), p. xvii. 


55“Cantus autem iste non debet coram vul- 
garibus propinari, eo quod eius subtilitatem 
non advertunt nec in eius auditu delectantur, 
sed coram litteratis et illis, qui subtilitates 
artium sunt quaerentes.” 


56He says, for example (loc cit., p. 126), 
that the responsorium and alleluia are sung 
“ad modum stantipedis vel cantus coronati,’’ 
implanting humility and devotion in the hearts 
of the listeners, whereas the sequentia sung “ad 
modum ductiae’”’ causes the listener to rejoice. 
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their speculation upon Boethius and 
other authorities and centering their 
practical remarks around the inevi- 
table problems of polyphonic music— 
rhythm, notation, and composition. 
Perhaps the greatest of all medieval 
treatises on music and certainly the 
most comprehensive is the Speculum 
musicae long attributed to Jean de 
Murs but now considered the work of 
a certain James (Jacques, Jacobus) 
of Liége, who studied in France near 
the end of the thirteenth century (“ego 
puto me Parisius a quodam audivisse,” 
he says); is to be identified with the 
“Jacobus de Oudenarde, canonicus 
majoris ecclesiae Leodiensis’” who 
appears in a university document of 
1313; and wrote his great encyclo- 
pedia of musical knowledge when he 
was an old man, around 1313.57 A 
true mirror of all musical learning of 
the time, this work is highly conserva- 
tive in point of view and critically 
opposed to the newer musical practices 
of which Jean de Murs was a leading 
exponent; it epitomizes thirteenth- 
century techniques and praises espec- 
ially the innovations of Franco and 
Petrus de Cruce. The first five books 
of the Speculum are mathematical, 
treating of intervals, proportions, 
consonance and dissonance, with fre- 
quent reference to Boethius; the sixth 
and seventh deal respectively with the 
elements of plainsong and of poly- 
phony, thus together forming a treatise 
on musica practica. 

If Jacques de Liége summarized the 
theory of the ars antiqua, Jean de 
Murs (c. 1290-c. 1350)—mathema- 


57Books VI and VII of the Speculum appear 
in CS, II, 193-483. Nineteen chapters of Book 
I are printed by Walter Grossman, Die einleit- 
enden Kapital des Speculum musicae (Leipzig, 
1924), pp. 54-93. Chapter headings of the 
first five books are given in CS, II, xvii-xxii. 
The identification of Jacques with Jacobus de 
Oudenarde (Chartularium, II, 164) is made by 
Jos. Smits van Waesberghe, “Some Music 
Treatises,” Musica Disciplina, III, 107-108. 
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tician, astronomer, and musician who 
taught at the Sorbonne during the 
first half of the fourteenth century— 
was an enthusiastic exponent of the 
ars nova, continuing along lines already 
worked out by Philip de Vitry;** and 
many musical treatises may be related 
to the University of Paris through the 
teaching and writings of this distin- 
guished and influential son. Compris- 
ing works on both theoretical and 
artistic aspects of music, Jean’s trea- 
tises found widespread dissemination 
throughout western Europe. His math- 
ematical Musica speculativa (GS, III, 
249-255), a summary of Boethian 
proportions and derivation of the 
scale, is the work which superseded 


58Deacon, canon, and finally Bishop of Meaux, 
active in public affairs under Charles le Bel 
and Jean II, friend of Petrarch, poet, composer, 
and man of letters, Philip de Vitry, 1291-1361, 
personified the humanistic spirit par excellence: 
see A. Coville, “Philippe de Vitri, notes biogra- 
phiques,” Romania, LIX (1933), 520-547 and 
E. Pognon, “Du nouveau sur Philippe de Vitri 
et ses amis,” Humanisme et Renaissance, VI 
(1939), 48-55. According to the anonymous 
author of Les Régles de la seconde rhétorique, 
(Langlois, Recueil d’arts de seconde rhétorique, 
p. 12), Philip was responsible for literary as 
well as musical innovations: ‘“‘Apréz vint Phil- 
ippe de Vitry, qui trouva la maniere des motés, 
et des balades, et des lais, et des simples ron- 
deaux, et en la musique trouva les .iiij. prola- 
cions, et les notes rouges, et la noveleté des 
proporcions.” For an account of Philip’s accom- 
plishments, see Heinrich Besseler, “Die Motette 
von Franko von Kéln bis Philip von Vitry,” 
Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, VIII (1926), 
137-258. 

I have so far been unable to connect Philip 
directly with the University of Paris, although 
his indirect connections are obvious. His Ars 
nova (CS, III, 13-22: in this treatise Philip 
introduced ars nova as a polemical term to dis- 
tinguish the music of his own time from that 
of the preceding — Petrus de Cruce’s — genera- 
tion, the ars antigua) is the most important 
work on mensural notation from the 14th cen- 
tury. After dealing with the usual topics from 
the conventional eisagogé, it sets forth Philip’s 
doctrine of musical rhythm and notation (rec- 
ognizing duple as well as the old triple rhythm 
and applying both divisions to modus, the rela- 
tion of longa to brevis; tempus, the relation of 
brevis to semibrevis; and prolatio, the relation 
of semibrevis to semiminima) and the use of 
red notes for changes in time values, chiefly in 
syncopation. 
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Boethius in the original as the musical 
text required of students in the arts 
faculty of many of the medieval (and 
even Renaissance) universities. Several 
brief tracts on musical mathematics 
are apparently students’ notes on 
Jean’s lectures.**. 

Jean’s Ars nove musice combines 
both mathematical and practical ele- 
ments of music: its first section con- 
sists of an arithmetical discussion “De 
tonis” (large and small semitones, with 
dieses) and “De proportionibus;” and 
its second section, “De practica musica, 
seu de mensurabili,” centers around the 
problems of rhythm and notation— 
prolation, imperfection, and alteration 
of notes—following the doctrine of 
Philip de Vitry. A remark at the end 
of this section relates the work to 
Jean’s lecturing in the university: 
“Alie conclusiones speciales . . . erunt 
manifeste studentibus.” Written from 
a mathematical point of view, the Ars 
nove musice shows the strong ration- 
alistic basis upon which the music of 
the fourteenth century (the ars nova) 
was constructed; and as Professor 
Besseler has observed, it is this har- 
mony between speculative and practi- 
cal aspects of music which makes the 
ars-nova music truly classic.*° 

In his Libellus cantus mensurabilis 
(CS, III, 46-58), a work on mensural 
notation used as a source for many 
later theoretical works, Jean again 
shows the influence of Philip de Vitry 
in discussing the isorhythmic motet 
(probably invented by Philip) and 
problems of rhythm and melody (talea 
and color) in connection with this 
form. As in the Ars nove musice, a 
statement here relates this treatise to 


59The De numeris of Ptolomaeus of Paris 
and a Tractatus de proportionibus (“a veneran- 
dae memoriae magistro Johanne de Muris’”), 
GS, III, 284-291. 

60Loc. cit., p. 209. For the proper arrange- 
ment of parts of the Ars nove musice, see ibid., 
Pp. 207-208. 





Jean’s teaching in the Sorbonne: hav- 
ing finished discussing the punctus, he 
says, “Et hec de puncto sufficiant 
studere vobis.” Jean’s Ars discantus 
(CS, III, 68-95) again explains men- 
sural notation, with a final section on 
ballade forms (“De compositione 
carminum”’). Several tracts included by 
Coussemaker in this treatise are prob- 
ably notes of students who heard Jean 
lecture, and the great diversity of 
these is significant of the comprehen- 
siveness of his teaching.** 

The great influence of Johannes de 
Muris is seen in a number of other 
works inspired by his teaching. Inter- 
esting among these is the Ars contra- 
puncti secundum Johannem de Muris 
(CS, III, 59-68), a technical work on 
mensural notation in which the author 
(probably Coussemaker’s Anonymous 
V, with whose Ars cantus mensura- 
bilis—CS, I1I—this treatise properly 
belongs) draws extensively upon Jean’s 
writings, mentioning him by name and 
also as magister meus. Here the writer 
compares characteristic notational 
techniques used by Italian and French 
composers, referring to Guillielmus de 
Mastodio (Machaut), Nicolaus de 
Aversa, and Cechus de Florentia (the 
blind Francesco Landini). Highly 
knowledgeable about contemporary 
musical artistry, the writer is lavish 
with musical examples from both 
sacred and secular compositions, and 
he includes sections on talea and color, 
as does Jean de Murs. 

Two Netherlanders, about whom 
nothing is known save their treatises, 
drew upon Johannes de Muris in dis- 


61CS, ITI, 95-109: a Proportionis diffinitio, 
a catechism on the mathematics of rhythmic 
diminution and augmentation; a tract De octo 
tonis on the ecclesiastical modes; a catechism 
De diffinitionibus accidentium musicae, giving 
definitions of the figures of mensural music 
(approaching the lexicon but not in alphabetical 
order); and Quaedam notabilia utilia (in the 
ever popular question and answer form) on 
mensural notation. 
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cussing mensural notation—Christian 
Sadze of Flanders in his Tractatus 
modi, temporis et prolationis, and the 
Carmelite Nicasius Weyts in his 
Regule.®** In Italy, Jean’s influence is 
seen in the Dialogi de harmonia of 
Georgius Anselmi of Parma (fl. 1440), 
philosopher, physician, and astrologer, 
whose treatise (studied later by 
Gafori) includes both the Theorica 
musicae and the Libellus cantus men- 
surabilis of Jean de Murs.** The in- 
fluence of both Jean and Philip de 
Vitry is apparent in a treatise on no- 
tation from fourteenth-century Flor- 
ence (and related to the Florentine 
oral rather than the university tradi- 
tion), unique in being written in the 
Tuscan dialect.°* Two treatises, more- 
over, show the influence of Jean in 
the city of Orvieto: the Ars cantus 
figurati (CS, IV, 421-433) by An- 
tonius de Luca, a compilation based 
upon Jean’s doctrine taught Antonius 
(as he states in the beginning) by 
his master, Laurentius de Urbe Veteri, 
especially interesting for its descrip- 
tion of white mensural notation which 
came into general usage around 1450; 
and the Musica® of Ugolino (d. 





62Both tracts deal with mensural notation. 
Christian’s treatise (CS, III, 264-273) is in 
part a commentary upon Jean’s Libellus cantus 
mensurabilis, and Nicasius’ short tract (CS, ITI, 
262-264) is based upon the same work. 


63See Jacques Handschin, “Anselmi’s Treatise 
on Music Annotated by Gafori,” Musica Disci- 
plina, II (1948), 123-140. 


64See Armen Carapetyan, “A Fourteenth-Cen- 
tury Florentine Treatise in the Vernacular,” 
Musica Disciplina, IV (1950), 81-92. 

65Not published: a summary and table of 
contents for each book are given by Otto Korn- 
muller, “Die Musiklehre des Ugolino von Or- 
vieto,” Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch, X 
(1895), 19-40. See also Francis X. Haberl, 
“Bio-bibliographische Notizen iiber Ugolino von 
Orvieto,” ibid., X, 48-49. One such notice 
states that Ugolino was “in pontificio jure et re 
philosophica magnopere versatus” and another 
that he “inter Musicos ferme supremum teneat 
locum et Philosophiae ac sacrarum Literarum 
studiis niteat.” 
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1449), a voluminous treatise of the 
speculum type embracing all musical 
learning of the time. Various bio- 
graphical notices mention the univer- 
sity studies of Ugolino of Orvieto 
(place of study unknown), archpriest 
at Ferarra; and his Musica, like the 
Speculum musicae of Jacques de 
Liége, is the comprehensive type 
associated with university scholarship. 
Book III is a scholastic commentary 
upon the Libellus cantus mensurabilis 
of Jean de Murs. 

The great fame of Jean de Murs 
and the unending diffusion of his doc- 
trine at home and abroad would, alone, 
point to a tremendous interest in music 
at the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages and a great number of 
students who had personal contact with 
this magister regens in the Sorbonne. 
Added to this is evidence from the 
statutes, from contemporary docu- 
ments, and from the numerous other 
treatises on music motivated directly 
by university studies and duties—all 
pointing to the study of music in the 
university both as a mathematical 
discipline required of all students in 
the arts faculty and as a living, prac- 
tical art (these two aspects of musical 
studies were never actually separated), 
enthusiastically cultivated by men in 
the university who served as profes- 
sional singers, directed choirs and 
trained choristers, performed upon 
musical instruments, pioneered in new 
types of polyphonic music, and evolved 
a body of theory to explain this new 
music. The fact that most of the 
medieval treatises on technical aspects 
of music are French in origin is a 
phenomenon directly related to 


France’s high place in musical culture: 
for France was the musical capital of 
Europe until the mid-fifteenth century. 
It was surely no accident that the 
Sorbonne’s years “de sérénité et de 
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gloire universelle” *°—the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries—coincided with 
the time when Paris ruled the musical 
world; for men who studied or taught 
in the university, most of them com- 
posers and theorists as well, were 
largely responsible for the rapid devel- 
opment of polyphonic forms—organum, 
conductus, motet—during these cen- 
turies; and that students in the univer- 
sity were aware of these “Parisian 
novelties” we know from the letter 


66Chailley, Histoire musicale du moyen dge, 
p. 197. 


of Johann von Jenzenstein and the 
writings of Roger Bacon. An anony- 
mous poem from the late medieval 
period describes effectively the Paris 
clerc who mingles his learning with 
musical knowledge and skill: 


Ung clerc mixte qui scet lire et chanter, 
Jouer du leu, des orguez et harper, 
Tousjours sera partout bien venu, 
Plus tost congneu, de ce ne doubtez mie, 
Que ne sera ung maistre en theologie.®7 


Montana State University 


67A. Piaget, “Les Princes de Georges Chaste- 
lain,” Romania, XLVII (1921), 184. 
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CONTRACTS AND NEW AUNTS 


Floyd P. Barnard of Minneapolis has collected the following com- 
ments of contest judges—as stenographically transcribed from dictation. 
Credit is due for their original publication to the GOPHER MUSIC 
NEWS, official publication of the Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 


tion and the Minnesota Public School Music League. 


The axe sent was not strong enough. 

Why was the solo transferred from the trombone to the sacks? 

The violins should play their harmonicas more delicately. 

The drum solo was flayed rather roughly. 

This passage should have been more thoroughly reversed. 

Some of the cornet players would improve their playing if they 
would fold up their instruments. 

We suggest you fake this number in a slower tempo. 

The percussion section seems to be well strained. 

Try to get more contracts and new aunts. 

The bare tone solo was covered by two heavy company men. 

Sharper tacks in the proper places would give the string section more 


animation and character. 








| 





The Measurement of Musical Tone 


WILLIAM H. STUBBINS 


| cage METHODS and _ techniques 
for the measurement of sound per- 
mit the analysis of musical tone as 
acoustical phenomena. It is equally 
true that no one is certain at present 
that those aspects of the sound wave 
which are customarily measured are 
the aspects of primary importance in 
the auditory perception of musical 
tone. It is necessary that a correlation 
be made between these observations 
and the judgment of the ear. This 
can be accomplished by the coopera- 
tion of the scientist and the musician. 

The first step in the direction of 
such cooperation lies in the under- 
standing of the problem and in the 
willingness of each party to accept each 
other’s techniques as supplementary 
to his own. There should be no desire 
to mechanize music nor to reject blind- 
ly the fact that sound is the basis of 
music. It is not unfair to the musician 
to say that the scientist already knows 
much more about sound than does the 
musician, but it is also true that the 
musician is much better equipped to 
employ sound in a particular and 
specialized manner than is the scien- 
tist. They both have much to offer 
each other through such cooperation; 
and the common gain, which will be 
the result of such combined effort, is 
a contribution to both science and 
to art. 

Let us examine the present possi- 
bilities for the investigation of musical 
tone quality on the basis of what can 
be observed as physical phenomena 
of sound, in order to place the problem 
in a better perspective. 


Suppose, for example, that it is de- 
sired to communicate information to 
another musician, in another part of 
the world, six months from now, con- 
cerning a clarinet tone which is to 
be played at this present time. This 
information is to be complete infor- 
mation, which will include all phases 
of what we may be able to say or to 
show about it. The simple technique 
of recording it with absolute fidelity 
and then merely playing it for the re- 
cipient of the information is not 
enough in this case. True, if the record- 
ing is as perfect as we can obtain, 
and the playback is also perfect, we 
will have transmitted the identical 
sound of the clarinet across the inter- 
vening interval of time. This accom- 
plishment, however, is simply a time- 
stretching elaboration of the same kind 
of communication which invokes the 
use of a qualitative vocabulary. We 
have been able to retain the clarinet 
tone of the present for future refer- 
ence, but information which is needed 
for analysis and for better under- 
standing is just as surely missing as 
if the recipient of the information 
had been present at the recording. 
Nothing has been lost, but nothing has 
been gained. 

In addition to the perfect preserva- 
tion of the presently played clarinet 
tone for future reference, it is also 
possible to provide other information 
concerning it by means of other tech- 
niques. 

It is possible to present information 
in the form of a picture of the tone 
for purposes of visual analysis. It is 
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possible to present information which 
will show visually and measure accur- 
ately the harmonic content, the ampli- 
tude and intensity, the frequency, the 
build-up and decay, and the compara- 
tive differences between all musical 
tones and this specific clarinet tone, 
or the similarities of this tone to 
others which have been played at any 
time and recorded for reference. 
Whether this additional information 
will be of value to the musician or not 
will depend on the way in which it is 
used. The potentialities of communi- 
cation are considered as self-evident. 


The Problem of Communication 


Communication is a basic character- 
istic of human beings. Man accomp- 
lishes communication by several means, 
by gesture, by pictorial indication, of 
which writing is a sub-script, and by 
sound, of which word noises and 
musical tones are primary categories. 
Of these means of communication, the 
matter of musical tone, its physical 
characteristics and its psychological 
implications, has never been adequate- 
ly studied in order to realize the 
tremendous yield which is potential 
through proper use of the techniques 
of research available.’ 

A few of the results which may be 
anticipated from an adequate study 
of musical tone are better communica- 
tion by means of this method of man’s 
expression, better performance of the 
art of music, better and perhaps new 
instruments of music, better teaching 
of music, a more adequate terminology 
concerning the art of music, and a 
powerful technique for the study of the 
psychic aspects of the human being 
when the physical side of music and 
musical tone is better known. There 


1H. F. Olson, Musical Engineering (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. vi. 
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are undoubtedly valuable therapeutic 
possibilities which have only been 
touched upon so far by a few pioneers 
in this field.? 

The basic physical property of 
music is sound—without which there 
can be no music. The production of 
sound for musical purposes is ac- 
complished by the use of musical in- 
struments, which are simply sound 
producers. The province of the study 
of such sound production, by such 
sound producers, for such purposes, is 
properly the science of musical acous- 
tics. The human additives of the per- 
former are limited by the physical 
considerations involved in this rela- 
tionship. As the physical malformation 
of the cleft palate interferes with 
proper vocal production, so does the 
stuttering or stammering of the musical 
instrument interfere with proper and 
desirable musical tone production. 

The savage with his reed flute can- 
not play Mozart’s Concerto in D, not 
only because he knows nothing of 
Mozart, but also because his reed 
flute will not do it. We have here no 
quarrel with his expression as far as 
it goes, his simple melodies and his 
emotional satisfaction, but we cannot 
fail to acknowledge the vast potential 
of expressive possibilities implied by 
the development of civilization. 

What the limitations of the various 
musical instruments may be, no mat- 
ter what their present degree of 
refinement may be, should properly be 
determined by first attending to a 
study of the means used for musical 
sound production. The application of 
scientific techniques and methodology 
in the study of the physical character- 
istics of musical instruments is unde- 


2Lewis, Burris-Meyer, and Cardinell, “Music 
As an Aid to Healing,” Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, XIX (July 1947), 544- 
546. 
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niably an exploitation of the afore- 
mentioned potential of expression.® 
Present knowledge concerning musical 
instruments is limited to the heritage 
of craft which has come down through 
the years with all of the mythology 
developed by tradition. By scientific 
determination, it should be possible to 
cut through this maze of contradiction 
and contra-distinction to basic prin- 
ciples of fact which would clarify and 
lead to a better understanding of the 
art of music in terms of reasonable, 
logical, and factual evidence concern- 
ing the tools of the musician, musical 
instruments. 


The Qualitative Vocabulary of Music 


The qualitative aspects of music 
have long been the subject of dis- 
cussion among musicians. An extensive 
vocabulary for this purpose has been 
developed.* But for the individual mu- 
sician, the interpretive possibilities of 
musical expression have led to the for- 
mation of an individual subjectivism 
as concerns each and every musical 
term encountered, a fact which has 
provided him a communicative escape 
mechanism, based on the single 
standard of individual taste.° 

Words are not music, and music is 
not of words, although the expressed 
qualitative esthetic experience may be 
parallel. If a musician would talk 
about music, he must use the words 
of the only vocabulary so far at his 
disposal, and he must reserve a place 
of retreat which is conveniently pro- 
vided by his personal taste. That he 


3H. Fletcher, “An Institute of Musical Science 
—A Suggestion,” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, XIX (July 1947), 527-531. 
4R. W. Young, “Some Problems for Postwar 
Musical Acoustics,” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, XVI (October 1944), 105. 
5D. H. Parker, Principles of Aesthetics (New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1920), p. 176. 
6Parker, pp. 185, 255. 
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retreats so often is easily understand- 
able; he might welcome a new vocab- 
ulary which would make his retreat 
less often necessary. 

Now the human mind is a complex 
thing, and we know that the complexi- 
ties of communication are fascinating 
as well as baffling. There is no reason 
to suppose that the qualitative vo- 
cabulary is going to be discarded; its 
boundaries are likely to increase with 
every musician who is born. However, 
description of the processes of music 
in terms of the already established 
vocabulary of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences cannot fail to increase 
the probability of clearer thinking, 
more accurate analysis, and more 
efficient communication. 


The Quantitative Vocabulary 


The development of a quantitative 
vocabulary depends on the applica- 
tion of scientific techniques to the 
physical phenomena which are used 
in the art of music. The application of 
these techniques to the physical phe- 
nomena of music is no different from 
such applications in other fields of 
investigation. It is desired very simply 
to establish first of all a language of 
size. For this purpose, the problem 
may be designated as a problem in the 
measurement of the qualities of music, 
which qualities are those defined as 
the aspects of the phenomena of music 
which are measurable. 

The terminology of music is use- 
fully divided into three categories: 
first, terminology concerning the in- 
strument; second, terminology con- 
cerning the player; and third, termin- 
ology concerning auditors other than 
the player. 


The Dimensions of Music 


The use of the physical phenomenon 
of sound for the purposes of music is 
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conveniently considered as a dimen- 
sional relationship which provides us 
with specific operational limits. 

Sound, as a natural phenomenon, 
is the result of vibration. It is defined 
as “an alteration in pressure, stress, 
particle displacement, particle velocity, 
etc., which is propagated in an elastic 
material, or the superposition of such 
propagated alterations.” * 

We live surrounded by air. The 
motion of this air around us consti- 
tutes a central interest which is pri- 
mary to everything that we do. This 
air moves about us in various ways, 
and when caused to move by the vibra- 
tion of some elastic body, whether 
accidental or deliberate, results in the 
activation of our sensory equipment 
with particular reference to the ear, 
in such a way that the sense-perception 
of this air-motion causes us to ex- 
perience what is known as the sensa- 
tion of hearing. Psychologically, sound 
is for us a sensation produced by 
vibration. According to a second defi- 
nition, “Sound is also an auditory 
sensation, usually evoked by the alter- 
ations described above.” * This dich- 
otomy of concept is of particular 
significance to the problem of musical 
analysis and immediately suggests the 
need for correlation if better under- 
standing is to be achieved. 

Three things are needed to accomp- 
lish the sound-cycle for us as human 
beings, a vibration producer or sound 
maker, a medium which can carry the 
vibrations produced by the vibration 
maker (in this case air), and a re- 
ceiving instrument for the produced 
and carried vibrations, such as the 
human ear.® 

Every material body which has the 


7American Standard Acoustical Terminology: 
1.040. Hereinafter abbreviated to ASAT. 


8ASAT: 1.045. 


9W. Bartholomew, Acoustics of Music (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942), p. 2. 
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necessary properties for vibration has 
a time of vibration most natural to 
it depending on its size, its weight, 
and the stresses under which it may 
be vibrating. This time of vibration 
is called its natural period of vibration. 
It is the time necessary for the body 
to complete one back and forth move- 
ment or one vibration. 

Vibration, or oscillation, is defined 
as “the variation, usually with time, 
of the magnitude of a quantity with 
respect to a specified reference when 
the magnitude is alternately greater 
and smaller than the reference.” *® A 
periodic quantity is defined as “an 
oscillating quantity the values of which 
recur for equal increments of the 
independent variable,” ** and a period 
or primitive period of a periodic quan- 
tity is “ the smallest value of the in- 
crement of the independent variable 
for which the function repeats it- 
self.” 22 A cycle is defined as “the 
complete sequence of values of a peri- 
odic quantity which occur during a 
period,” ** and the frequency of the 
periodic quantity, “in which time is 
the independent variable, is the num- 
ber of periods occuring in unit time.”** 
The number of cycles which a body 
may complete in one second is des- 
ignated as its fundamental frequency, 
“the frequency . . . which has the same 
period as the periodic quantity.” * 

Bodies with short periods thus vi- 
brate more frequently in the same time 
than do bodies with longer periods. 
Their frequency of vibration is said 
therefore to be greater. In order to 
produce audible sound, or the sensa- 
tion of hearing, vibrating bodies must 
have some frequency between approxi- 


10ASAT: 
LIASAT: 
12ASAT: 
13ASAT: 
14ASAT: 
15ASAT: 


1.040. 
1.045. 
1.050. 
1.055. 
1.060. 
1.095. 
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mately twenty and twenty thousand 
cycles per second. This is the natural 
limitation of the human ear and conse- 
quently the sound limit of the fre- 
quencies used in music. 

In order to be used as sound in 
music, the frequency of vibration, 
within these limits, must be produced 
in such a manner that it is continuous 
and steady for a long enough time 
interval to be used as a point of 
reference. This steady-state of vibra- 
tion at a certain frequency allows the 
sound to be described as having a 
certain pitch. Pitch is defined as 
“that attribute of auditory sensation 
in terms of which sounds may be 
ordered on a scale extending from low 
to high, such as a musical scale.’”** The 
musician refers to the steady-state fre- 
quency of a tone primarily as its 
pitch. 

The wideness of range of movement 
made by any body during its period of 
vibration constitutes its amplitude of 
vibration. The result of amplitude is 
what the musician refers to as the 
loudness of the pitch. Amplitude is de- 
fined as “the largest value which the 
quantity attains.” *’ Loudness is de- 
fined as “the intensive attribute of an 
auditory sensation, in terms of whic! 
sounds may be ordered on a scale ex- 
tending from soft to loud.” ** 

The duration of a steady-state of a 
certain frequency permits the use of 
the sound for longer or shorter inter- 
vals of time if the sound producer is 
properly controlled. This permits the 
use of the sound for musical purposes 
for intervals of greater or less dura- 
tion. Thus, individual sounds may be 
given what musicians call a rhythmic 
relationship. 

On the basis of this brief analysis 
of the properties of sound and its use 


16ASAT: 5.005. 
ITASAT: 1.070. 
I8ASAT: 5.015. 
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in music, a plot of three dimensions of 
music may be constructed, as in 
Figure 1. There is no note which may 
be played or sung as used in music 
which does not fall in this three-dimen- 
sional plot. 


Tone Quality 

While the three-dimensional plot of 
sound as used in music is conven- 
iently limited as shown in Figure 1, 
it is obvious to any musician and to 
any scientist interested in these mat- 
ters that a very important aspect of 
sound and of music is missing. This 
missing property is what is known 
generally as tone quality. 

Timbre or tone quality is defined as 
“that attribute of auditory sensation 
in terms of which a listener can judge 
that two sounds similarly presented 
and having the same loudness and 
pitch are dissimilar.” ** It is the char- 
acteristic which enables a musician to 
judge that he is hearing a clarinet for 
example, instead of a violin, or an 
oboe instead of a French horn, even 
though they may be playing the same 
pitch at the same dynamic level. 

Any body used as a sound producing 
medium for musical purposes vibrates 
in a number of secondary motions in 
addition to the basic motion of its 
natural period. These secondary mo- 
tions also produce vibrations, and 
hence sounds, although usually fainter 
than the principal vibration. The basic 
pitch produced by the basic motion 
is called the fundamental, and the 
secondary sounds are in music called 
harmonics, overtones, or partials. 

The fundamental tone is defined as 
“the component in a periodic wave 
corresponding to the fundamental fre- 
quency, or the component tone of low- 
est pitch in a complex tone.” *° A tone 
is defined as “a sound wave capable 


19ASAT: 6.050. 
20ASAT: 1.095. 
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of exciting an auditory sensation hav- 
ing pitch, or a sound sensation having 
pitch.” ** A simple tone is defined as 
“e sound wave, the instantaneous 
sound pressure of which is a simple 
sinusoidal function of the time, or a 
sound sensation characterized by its 
singleness of pitch.” ?* A complex tone 
is defined as “a sound wave produced 
by the combination of simple sinusoidal 
components of different frequencies, 
or a sound sensation characterized by 
more than one pitch.” ** 

An overtone is defined as “a physical 
component of a complex sound having 
a frequency higher than that of the 
basic frequency, or a component of a 
complex tone having a pitch higher 


Z1ASAT: 6.005. 
22ASAT: 6.010. 
23ASAT: 6.015. 


than that of the fundamental pitch.” * 
A partial is defined as “a physical 
component of a complex tone, or a 
component of a sound sensation which 
may be distinguished as a simple tone 
that cannot be further analyzed by the 
ear and which contributes to the char- 
acter of the sound.” ** A harmonic is 
defined as “a partial whose frequency 
is an integral multiple of the funda- 
mental frequency.” ** It is inaccurate 
to use these terms as synonyms, which 
is a common weakness of the qualita- 
tive vocabulary. 

The sum total of the various mo- 
tions in a vibrating body with respect 
to their strength and to the possibili- 
ties of their combination is apparently 


24ASAT: 6.025. 


25ASAT: 6.030. 
26ASAT: 6.035. 
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what the human ear uses as its basis 
for the judgment of what the musician 
calls tone quality. It is apparent that 
in addition to our simple three-dimen- 
sional limit of sound as used in music 
and shown in Figure 1, that we must 
reckon with another property of 
musical sound which is present under 
all conditions for the production of 
music. 


As an example of the quantitative 
measurement of sound as used in 
music, the matter of tone quality is 
of prime importance because it repre- 
sents an area of great interest of 
which at present not too much is 
known. The qualitative vocabulary of 
music has in some measure been able 
to function with respect to the three- 
dimensional limits of sound as de- 
scribed in the discussion of pitch, dy- 
namics, and rhythm, but in the case 
of tone quality the breakdown is 
obvious. 


Generally speaking, musical ears do 
not disagree too violently with respect 
to matters of pitch, or intonation, as 
it is commonly called. Neither is 
there any particular difficulty in reach- 
ing agreement concerning rhythmical 
subdivisions or dynamic variations. 
But as to tone quality, its nature, its 
description, its differences, and its 
effect, musicians all but become in- 
articulate, and at the very best, unin- 
telligible. Here is the point of great- 
est need for a quantitative vocabulary, 
and here is the opportunity for the 
most significant application of scien- 
tific techniques. 

The term tone quality is used by 
musicians for the purposes of de- 
scribing first, the tone production of 
the musical instrument, its nature or 
function; second, methods and man- 
nerisms of individual performance, the 
control of the instrument by the play- 
er, or the function of the player; and 
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third, certain conceptual and emotional 
values which may be the effect of 
musical expression. 

Tone quality in the first sense, as 
applied to what the instrument pro- 
duces, may be referred to by such 
descriptive terms as dull, heavy, dark, 
bright, light, brilliant, etc. 

When tone quality is referred to in 
the second sense, in terms of the sound 
as controlled by the player due to cer- 
tain physical activities on his part, 
the same descriptive words may again 
be employed but modified by personal 
reference as in the phrases, “so and 
so’s tone is” or “so and so’s sound is.” 

Or again, if tone quality is referred 
to in the third sense, as concerns a 
description of the effect of musical ex- 
pression, the same words may again 
be used, but modified in such a way 
as to express an imaginative concept 
such as “the transparent, light sound 
of the strings,” or the “stinging brill- 
iance of the trumpets,” or “the dark 
sonorities of tonal architecture.” 

Thus, if a musician is confronted 
with the blunt term, tone quality, he 
may think of his instrument in terms 
of its mechanical function, or of the 
sound which he produces when playing 
it, or of the subtle differences which 
he imagines may be achieved when 
the instrument is being played by him 
for the purpose of producing some 
special effect of style in the expression 
of music. 


The interrelations of these categories 
of definition are illustrated by Figure 
2. The arrows represent the several 
uses of the same descriptive terms 
applied under different modes of usage. 
Tone quality in the first usage, that 
having to do with what the instrument 
may produce as its function (that is, 
what it is designed for, with the im- 
plied limitation of this efficiency), is 
a consideration of the player with re- 
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spect to the instrument as a purely 
mechanical construction. This may be 
represented symbolically as P > I. 

This mechanical function of the in- 
strument in terms of its own efficiency 
has a potential capacity as concerns 
the production of sound for the pur- 
poses of music, which in this case is 
its total value as a mechanical con- 
struction, I — M. 

The mechanical function of the in- 
strument as controlled by the player 
for the expression of music is a sum 
total of the mechanical efficiency of 
the instrument and the physical con- 
trol of the player, P > I > M. 

The sound used for the expression 
of music as an art, although a product 
of this psychoacoustical activity, is 
regarded as an independent phenome- 
non when the considerations of the 
player are directed toward it in terms 
of musical expression, P > M. 


If a substitution for the player, P, 
in Figure 2 is made by an audience, 
A, as in Figure 3, the effect of the 
mechanical efficiency of the instrument 
and the physical activity of the player | 
is that of a sum total of PI, and Pl 
becomes a complex factor which may 
be written symbolically as (PI). The 
effect of the music in this case is 
M = A, and the total effect of the 
complex situation may be expressed 
as [(PI) > M] + [M > A] + 
[(PI) — A] equals [(PI)M] + 
[(PI)A] equals [(PI)M — Al]. 

Tone quality may therefore be 
described as in Figure 2 by the 
player in terms of I, [P —> I], or 
[P + I — M}]; and in Figure 3 by 
the audience as characteristic of the 
instrument alone, or due to any of 
the following relationships: [A — I], 
[A> P], [A> (PD], [(PD) > MJ, 
or [M — A]. 
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This dilemma of understanding 
among musicians according to their 
use of the descriptive possibilities of 
the term tone quality emphasizes the 
need for quantitative analysis. 


Classification of Musical Instruments 


There are two general classifications 
of musical instruments which are im- 
mediately recognizable. There are 
those instruments in which the tone 
production is greatly dependent on 
the player and there are those instru- 
ments in which the tone production is 
more or less a mechanical function of 
the instrument itself, this function 
being controlled by the player. Obvi- 
ously, this classification of instruments 
is mechanical, but it provides us with 
the means of separating the functions 
of the player and the instrument for 
further analysis. 

In attempting to describe the tone 
quality of instruments of the first cate- 
gory, we are much more concerned 


with what the player does than we are 
when describing the tone quality of 
instruments of the second category. 
With regard to the description of in- 
tonation, we are exclusively concerned 
with what the player does with instru- 
ments of the first category, and not at 
all concerned with what he does with 
instruments of the second category. A 
pre-set instrument of the second cate- 
gory leaves the player with no control 
over this matter whatsoever, while in 
the former case, intonation presents 
one of the greatest difficulties of per- 
formance. 

Most of the violent disagreements 
concerning the definition of tone qual- 
ity spring from this difference in 
musical instruments. To the degree 
that the player has control of the tone 
generation of his instrument, and to 
the degree of flexibility of adjustment 
which the instrument possesses, the 
more difficult it becomes to define and 
measure musical instrument tone qual- 
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ity. Discussions of this nature are too 
often referred to as simply psycho- 
acoustical problems. While it is true 
that they are, there is considerably 
more than psychoacoustical values in- 
volved, and the correlation of a 
quantitative analysis is to be desired. 


The Judgment of Tone Quality 


In addition to the description of 
musical instrument tone quality by the 
use of terms such as dull, heavy, dark, 
light, bright, brilliant, etc. (as applied 
to the three references: the instrument, 
the player, and the music), the musi- 
cian quite simply uses as a basis for 
first judgment on hearing a musical 
tone, the terms good or bad. This first 
quick and automatic judgment is 
based on acceptance or rejection of the 
tone as being worthy of further de- 
scription. Good tones merit further 
discussion and classification according 
to the extent of the qualitative vocabu- 
lary, while bad tones need improve- 
ment before their subleties are dis- 
cussed. 

If some basis of this first judgment 
of the musician can be established to 
the effect that there is a measurable 
difference between tones qualitatively 
referred to as good and bad, and if 
this quantitative difference can then 
be correlated with and substantiated 
by the musician’s ear, we will have at 
least limited our scope of reference 
and can proceed further. 


Measurement of Tone Quality 


In the first analysis of physical 
data concerning musical tone it is 
found that in order for a sound to be 
defined as a musical tone that it must 
have a fixed, or measurable frequency 
which has a duration sufficient for 
reference and which has a definite, or 
measurable intensity. The frequency, 
the duration, and the intensity can be 
accurately measured by scientific in- 
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struments and can less accurately be 
determined by the ear. 

It is simple enough to collect physi- 
cal data concerning musical tone, but 
it is not a simple matter to determine 
what these data may mean in terms 
of the ear. The scientific instrument 
for measurement is analytic, the ear 
is synthetic. The ear subtracts, adds, 
selects that which it wishes to hear 
—it even may add certain components 
of its own to the sound which is to 
be described, but it hears as a whole. 
The scientific instrument is impartial; 
the ear is prejudiced by all of the 
concomitant factors of the complex 
associations of thinking which make 
up the nature of the human being. 

No instrument of sound measure- 
ment can be substituted for the human 
ear, nor can the human ear ever an- 
alyze sound with the impartial refer- 
ence of a sound measurement device. 
Certain differences of sound for the 
ear are, however, the same differences 
for the measuring device, and the 
reference to these differences consti- 
tutes our quantitative vocabulary. 

If the sound produced by a musical 
instrument does not possess the proper- 
ties which satisfy its definition as a 
musical tone with respect to the meas- 
urement of the scientific instrument 
nor to the ‘hearing’ of the ear, there 
are but two alternatives which may 
be in effect: the musical instrument is 
at fault mechanically, or the player 
is not exercising the degree of control 
possible and necessary for the proper 
mechanical functioning of the instru- 
ment. 


Conclusion 


Since by definition a musical instru- 
ment is a sound producer designed to 
produce musical tones, the nature of 
the instrument plus the efficiency of 
the mechanical function of the instru- 
ment plus the efficiency of the player’s 
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control (which is a skill quotient) 
gives musical tones of a particular 
quality. Introduced variables of de- 
sign, mechanical function, and play- 
er’s control all produce differences in 
tone quality. 

The nature of the instrument, the 
mechanical function of the instrument, 
as well as the player’s control, all may 
be measured by instruments and be 
heard by the ear, and introduced vari- 
ables may also be measured and may 
be heard. 

It can be argued that art is self 
sufficient and complete in itself. It 
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should also be said that the materials 
of art, the colors of the painter, the 
words of the poet, and the musical 
tones of the musician are dependent on 
physical phenomena without which art 
could not be. Better and more com- 
plete understanding of these materials 
and their uses cannot fail to increase 
the efficiency of the artistic process and 
might perhaps give rise to a broader 
scope of artistic development simply 
on the basis of the added freedom of 
the mind which comes about through 
greater understanding. 

University of Michigan 
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COMPOSITION COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 


The National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instrument 
Instructors has announced its Third Annual Composition Competition. 
The Annual Competition is open to all interested composers, including 
students, and has resulted in the production of a significant group of 
new publications for wind and percussion instruments. 


Winning compositions are published by the Edwin H. Morris Music 
Company of New York. Three compositions are selected from the 
entries for each year and are published during the subsequent year. 
Selections are made from four categories: woodwind, brass, percussion, 
or any combination of these instruments. 


The winning compositions published in 1953-54 were: 


Quartet for Four Trombones Leslie Bassett 
Sonata for French Horn and Piano Leslie Bassett 
Percussion Ensemble (four performers) Michael Colgrass 


The winning compositions published in 1954-55 were: 


Sonata for French Horn and Piano Halsey Stevens 
Sonatina for Clarinet and Piano Clyde Duncan 
Four Pieces for Brass Quartet and Tympani David Tice 


In addition to publication composers of winning compositions are 
assured performances at the several divisional meetings of the MENC, 
of which the NACWAPTL is an affiliate organization. 


Those interested in entering the competition should write for entry 
forms to William H. Stubbins, Chairman of the Composition Compe- 
tition, Harris Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
deadline for submitting manuscripts is March 15, 1955. Any number 
of entries may be submitted by any entrant. 





















Music Reading Films * 


RALPH C. REA 


HE MAIN PURPOSE of this study was 
a originate a program of training 
which would develop and improve the 
skill of sight reading for instrumental 
musicians, that is, to develop a pupil’s 
sight reading skill to the limits of his 
technical facility and native musical 
talents. 


Developing the Training Program 

Previous experimentation in the 
field of music reading tends to indi- 
cate that the good sight reader must: 
(1) maintain the lead of his eye- 
movements far enough ahead of per- 
formance to enable him to comprehend 
all the tonal-rhythmic elements en- 
countered in musical notation, and 
(2) retain a memory of this tonal- 
rhythmic pattern in order to play it 
while obtaining another image. 

The first problem encountered in 
developing a training program to im- 
prove sight reading ability was to 
devise some system, based on previous 
experimental studies on the reading of 
music, which would (1) force the 
student at all times to read ahead of 
where he is playing; (2) develop vis- 
ual memory, i.e., retention of ex- 
posed material until time to play it; 
(3) prevent eye-regression; (4) give 
the student practice in sight reading; 
and (5) make use of musical material 
varied in key, rhythm, and other com- 
mon technical features. 

It was thought that music could be 
photographed with an animation mo- 





*This article is based upon chapter ii of the 
author’s unpublished Ph. D. dissertation (State 
University of Iowa, 1954), “An Experimental 
Program for the Improvement of Sight Reading 
Ability of Cornet and Clarinet Players.” 
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tion picture camera in such a way as 
to accomplish most of the above ob- 
jectives. After numerous experiments, 
a system was finally developed for 
filming music which presented the ma- 
terial to the performers (via the mo- 
tion-picture projector) in the follow- 
ing manner. Only the first measure of 
the musical selection (or eye-lead unit, 
which in some instances is only a 
half-measure), including the key and 
time signatures, appears on the screen 
for reading. During this time, the 
students are directed to observe the 
key and time signatures, given the 
tempo at which the selection is to 
be played, and then instructed to start 
playing. As the students start to play 
the first measure (or eye-lead unit), 
it disappears from the screen and the 
remainder of the page appears; when 
the moment arrives to play the second 
eye-lead unit, it also disappears. This 
process continues throughout the en- 
tire musical selection. In effect, the 
player has to remember what he saw 
in the first eye-lead unit and execute 
it while reading the second, and so 
on until the end of the selection. 


Limit of the experiment.—It was 
decided to produce twelve films on 
16mm film, each to be approximately 
two hundred feet in length, and to 
adapt the training program for clarinet 
and cornet (or trumpet) players. 

The level of difficulty of the music 
to be filmed was that appropriate for 
high school band members, grades 
nine through twelve, who had attained 
some facility in the manipulation of 
their instruments. 


Filming procedure——By using an 





animation camera to film the music, 
it was possible to control the number 
of frames of film to be exposed for 
any given time. In general, the process 
consists of exposing a single frame of 
film at a time, one after the other, 
until the correct number of frames is 
exposed to give the tempo desired when 
the film is shown at motion picture 
rate of speed (24 frames per second). 

The following procedure was used 
in figuring the exposure of the eye- 
lead unit and the film footage: (1) 
divide the tempo (metronome mark- 
ing) into 1440 to obtain the number 
of frames per beat, (2) multiply the 
above quotient by the number of beats 
per eye-lead unit to obtain the number 
of frames per exposure, and (3) mul- 
tiply the number of exposures by the 
number of frames per exposure and 
divide the results by 40 to obtain the 
total footage of film exposed. 

Preliminary experimentation and 
testing seemed to justify processing 
the film so as to produce white sym- 
bols on a black background. There 
seemed to be no psychological factor 
involved in reading white on black 
rather than the usual black on white, 
and the black background reduced 
considerably the possibility of eye 
strain from light glare. Film scratch, 
as well as other damage, was also less 
noticeable. 


Size of notation—Since the music 
filmed was to be played when pro- 
jected on the screen, it was necessary 
to have the symbols appear normal in 
size. In order to determine this im- 
portant factor, various sizes of music 
were written and filmed. A staff with 
lines 1/8 inch apart and two point 
full face in thickness, upon which 
other music symbols had been written 
relative in size, was judged by a group 
of college music students to be the 
most legible. 


Type of paper.—Best filming results 
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were obtained by using white paper 
with a dull finish. Arundel drawing 
paper, basis 80 pound was used.’ On 
each sheet of paper, four five-line 
staves were printed, as described above, 
8.5 inches long and .75 inch apart. 


Masking device—tIn filming the 
music, some type of material was need- 
ed for masking off that portion of 
music which was not to be viewed by 
the reader. Such material would need 
to meet the following specifications: 
(1) ease and quickness of maneuver- 
ability, (2) transparency to the extent 
that the printed material covered on 
the page could be located but not 
actually read, and (3) non-reflecting 
of light waves. 

Experimentation was conducted with 
sand-blasted plastic, various papers 
and cardboards, and glass. The ma- 
terial most nearly meeting all the de- 
sired specifications was opalized glass. 
The edges of this glass were ground 
so as not to reflect light, and the two 
edges which had to slide next to each 
other were hrnd-ground in order to 
obtain a perfectiy straight edge on each 
piece. 

The masking device then consisted 
of two pieces of opalized glass. The 
larger piece, approximately 8.5 by 11 
inches in size, could be used to cover 
the entire page or any portion which 
did not require masking off only part 
of a staff, in which case, the smaller 
piece of glass, approximately 1.5 by 
8.5 inches, was used in addition to the 
larger glass. By sliding the smaller 
glass along the edge of the larger, any 
desired eye-lead unit could easily be 
masked off and any music which pre- 
ceded it on the same staff. 


Selection of music—It seemed ad- 
visable to use music for filming which 
had been tried, tested, and found suc- 





1Distributed by Parker-Schmidt-Tucker, 1326 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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cessful as teaching material rather than 
attempt to write original selections. 
Permission was obtained from Rubank, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois, to select music 
for filming from their catalog of in- 
structional methods. 

The following criteria were set up 
for the selection of this music: (1) the 
music must be melodic in character, 
as opposed to strictly exercise ma- 
terial; (2) the music must not be 
familiar, such as the folk songs used 
in most methods; and (3) it must 
contain the rhythmic or technical prob- 
lem desired and yet not exceed the 
level of comprehension of the average 
high school band member. 

To obtain the proposed length for 
each section of music to be filmed, it 
was necessary in many instances to 
combine two or more selections. Trans- 
positions were also made when neces- 
sary to put the music in the key de- 
sired and to keep it within the range 
of the cornet or clarinet. 

In all, forty-seven sections of music 
were compiled for filming. Every effort 
was made to organize these selections 
progressively as to their difficulty. 
Each of the twelve films contains three 
or more sections of music. 

Titles —The twelve films were pro- 
duced under the general title, “A 
Training Program to Improve the 
Sight Reading Ability of Cornet and 
Clarinet Players . . . Adapted, with 
permission, from publications of Ru- 
bank, Inc.” In addition, each film 
bears a special title, (1) “Learning to 
Read Two and Three Notes Ahead of 
Performance,” (2) “Learning to Read 
Four Notes Ahead of Performance,” 
(3) “Practice in Reading Four and 
Five Notes Ahead of Performance,” 
(4) “Reading Ahead in Alla Breve 
Time,” (5) “Reading Ahead in Six- 
teenth Note Rhythms,” (6) “Reading 
Ahead in Syncopated Rhythms,” (7) 
“Reading Ahead in 6/8 Rhythms,” 








(8) “Reading Ahead in Triplet Rhy- 
thms, and a Review of Previous Ma- 
terials,” (9) “Technical Studies for 
Developing the Ability to Read 
Ahead,” (10) “More Technical Stud- 
ies for Developing the Ability to 
Sight Read Music,” (11) “Chromatic 
Studies to Further the Ability to 
Sight Read Music,” (12) “Final Film 
in the Training Program to Develop 
the Ability to Sight Read Music.” 
The end title of each film contains the 
phrase, “A State University of Iowa 
Production.” 


Starting procedure——It was neces- 
sary to have some oral directions for 
each section of music on the film in 
order to establish the tempo for the 
students and to give them the com- 
mand to start playing. This starting 
procedure had to be short and as 
uniform as possible from one begin- 
ning to another. As finally worked out, 
the players receive, via the sound track 
on the film, the following spoken direc- 
tions at the beginning of each new 
film, just after the first eye-lead unit 
(including the time and key signatures) 
appears on the screen: “Here is the 
first measure of a musical selection 
which you are about to play.” (In 
case the eye-lead unit was only a 
half-measure, this was changed to: 
“Here is half of the first measure of a 
musical selection which you are about 
to play.”) “Observe the key signature,” 
(an arrow appears on the screen point- 
ing out the key signature) “and then 
the time signature.” (An arrow again 
appears on the screen pointing to the 
time signature.) “Here is the tempo 
at which this music is to be played.” 
(The click of the metronome starts.) 
“Tap your foot with the metronome. 
Look at this first measure (or half- 
measure), and start playing it after 
the count of four. Get ready . 
one...two... three... four.” In 
3/4 meters, this last command was 


changed to: “Look at this first measure 
and start playing it after the count of 
three. Get ready ...one...two... 
three.” 

For all other sections of music after 
the first one on each film, the follow- 
ing shorter directions are given: “Here 
is the first measure of the next selec- 
tion. Observe the key and time signa- 
tures.” (No arrows appear.) (In case 
the eye-lead unit was only a half-mea- 
sure, this was changed to: “Here is 
half of the first measure of the next 
selection. Observe the key and time 
signatures.”) “Listen to the click of 
the metronome and tap your foot with 
it. Start playing after the count of 
three (four). Get ready ...ome... 
two... three... (four).” In film 
No. 7, the second section of music be- 
gins with a dotted-quarter pick-up 
note. The starting procedure in this 
case began: “Here is a pick-up note 
to the first measure of the next selec- 
tion.” In film No. 12, the second sec- 
tion of music was to be played with 
one count per 3/4 measure. Here the 
starting procedure was altered to read: 
“Listen to the click of the metronome 
and tap your foot with it, allowing 
one tap per measure. Start playing 
after the count of three. Get ready... 
one, and ah, two, and ah, three, and 
ah.” 

Giving the command to play after 
the count of three or four seemed to 
be less confusing to the students than 
counting only the number of beats in 
a measure, or than counting time for a 
certain number of measures. 

Sound track.—It was hoped that 
once the students started playing, no 
other sound would be necessary to keep 
them playing together. In the prelim- 
inary testing, however, it was dis- 
covered that the group would gradu- 
ally increase the tempo and gain on 
the film until they were playing the 
music before it disappeared from the 
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screen, thus defeating one of the main 
objectives. The sound track for the 
films was finally recorded with the 
click of the metronome continuing 
throughout the entire portion of each 
selection. If a bass drummer is placed 
near the speaker when showing these 
films to a large group, he can beat 
the drum with each click of the metro- 
nome to augment these divisions of 
time which might otherwise be covered 
up by the volume of sound from the 
instruments being played. 

Film processing —Film stock used 
was all produced by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. The orientation of the 
master copy was black notes on white 
background. The original negative 
orientation was white on a black back- 
ground. Since the release print was to 
be the same orientation, white on 
black, three generations of film proc- 
essing were necessary as shown below. 


Picture Film Stock Number 
Original positive 7302 
Duplicating negative 7302 
Release print 7302 

Sound 
Original recording 

positive 7372 
Duplicating negative 7372 
Release print 7363 

Summary 


The series of music reading films 
developed in this experiment seem to 
employ the best principles of reading 
music as we know them today. The 
design of the filming process prevents 
the player from any reading by re- 
gression of eye-movements. It forces 
him to read ahead of actual perform- 
ance, and it should develop his abil- 
ity to retain, either by visual or tonal 
memory, an image of the exposed 
material until time to play it. The 
number of notes to be read and then 
played is systematically increased from 
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film to film until at times the player 
is forced to read as many as eight notes 
ahead in order to maintain his per- 
formance. It was assumed that, at 
times, limitations in the student’s 
span of perception and/or other items 
in the music symbols which cause 
reading difficulty would necessitate 
eye-movements within the eye-lead 
units. A player cannot read any faster 
than he can perceive the musical sym- 
bols. The films are designed to give 
practice in looking and comprehending, 
quickly and accurately. 

In reading the music as it is pro- 
jected on the screen, the player is 
given practice in sight reading a con- 
siderable quantity of material with 
complicated rhythmic figures, highly 
chromatic passages, extended passages 
of fast notes, wide skips in note inter- 
vals, and a variety of keys. 

While the use of these music read- 
ing films must be delayed until the 
pupil has attained some facility in the 
manipulation of his instrument, train- 
ing to develop proficiency in sight 
reading will enable him to (1) play 
more music in the allotted practice 
periods, (2) obtain pleasure from read- 
ing new music as in reading a new 
novel, (3) be better prepared for all 
types of ensemble playing, and (4) 
gain more from his music lessons. 


Experimental Work with the Films 


In most methods designed for in- 
structional purposes in the field of in- 
strumental music, the materials are 
arranged progressively as to their de- 
gree of technical difficulty. Since sight 
reading skill does not always parallel 
performance ability, it would seem 
that factors of reading difficulty should 
also be considered in the organization 
of teaching materials. It was hoped 
that the music reading films developed 
in this study would improve the play- 








er’s ability in both of these important 
aspects of his musical training. 


The Problem 


An experiment was designed in or- 
der (1) to evaluate the music reading 
films described above, (2) to seek 
the most effective manner of using the 
films in a training program, (3) to 
determine the effectiveness of a par- 
ticular system for training of eye- 
movements in improving the ability 
to sight read music, and (4) to ob- 
tain information which might throw 
light on certain persistent problems in 
the field, and to provide useful data 
for those interested in using the films 
either for further research and evalua- 
tion or for a training device. 


The Sight Reading Test 


The only valid musical achievement 
test the author was able to find which 
could be adapted for use with all the 
wind instruments of a band was the 
Objective Measurement of Instrumen- 
tal Performance by John Goodrich 
Watkins.’ This test, constructed as a 
performance test for cornet players, 
consists of a series of melodies which 
begin at a very easy level and progress 
by equal increments to difficulties of 
professional grade. The melodies are 
so constructed that playing errors can 
be rather easily perceived and record- 
ed. Two equivalent forms of the test 
are available. The scoring system of the 
Watkins test is based upon the division 
in music called the measure. A meas- 
ure is counted wrong if any playing 
error occurs within it. A standard 





2John Goodrich Watkins, Objective Measure- 
ment of Instrumental Performance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 860 (New York, 1942). Form 
B of the scale devised by Watkins has recently 
been published by Hal Leonard Music Inc. under 
the title, The Watkins-Farnum Performance 
Scale for All Band Instruments. See the review 
in this issue of JRME. 
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score was established for each test 
melody which consisted of two-thirds 
of the number of measures contained 
in the melody. If the number of errors 
equals or exceeds two-thirds of the 
total measures in each melody, no 
credit is given for the test item. Each 
student is tested up the scale of exer- 
cises until he receives a score of 
zero for two exercises in succession. 
The score on the test equals the total 
points made on all test items on 
which credit was received. 

Watkins’ Objective Measurement of 
Instrumental Performance was trans- 
posed by the writer so that it could 
be used as a sight reading test for all 
the wind instrument players of the 
standard band. 


The Subjects 


This experiment was conducted 
during the months of October and 
November, 1953, with members of the 
junior-senior high school band at the 
State University of Iowa. The band 
had been rehearsing daily for a period 
of five weeks before the initial testing 
so it could safely be assumed that the 
members had in this time regained 
any skill lost during the summer vaca- 
tion. All players in the band except 
those of the percussion section were 
given Form A of the Watkins sight 
reading test. Seniors from the music 
department of the University were 
trained in the administration of this 
test and did all the initial and final 
testing. 

From the band members, fifteen 
who played either cornet or clarinet 
were chosen to form the experimental 
group, and fifteen players of various 
other instruments were chosen to form 
the control group. Since the experi- 
ment was to follow the equivalent- 
group method, the subjects were 
matched as closely as possible in 
sight reading ability, age, and year 


in school (see Table 1). The experi- 
mental group consisted of eight clarinet 
and seven cornet players. The control 
group contained performers on the 
following instruments: French horn 
(3), trombone (3), saxophone (2), 
tuba (2), flute (4), and baritone (1). 


Procedure 
On Mondays and Wednesdays for 


a period of six weeks, the experimental 
group was shown two of the music 


TABLE 1 
EQUIVALENCE OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
ContTROL GROUPS 











Erperimental Control 
Criterion Group Group 
Mean age 13.4 13.7 
Mean school grade 8.3 8.1 
Mean score, initial test 50.8 46.06 





reading films. At the first meeting each 
film was read twice. On each of the 
following sessions, the last film shown 
at the previous meeting was reviewed, 
and the next film of the series was 
played twice. Thus, each film was 
read three times, excepting only the 
first and the last of the series, which 
were read only twice. 

While the experimental group was 
performing the filmed music as it was 
projected on the screen, the control 
group was spending an equal amount 
of time playing the same music from 
manuscript notation. 

The variable factor in the experi- 
ment was the training of eye-move- 
ments. It was thought that by the 
above procedure the importance of 
forcing the player always to maintain 
an eye-lead over actual performance 
could be determined. 

At the end of the six-weeks train- 
ing period, Form B of the Watkins 
test was given to each subject by the 
same person who administered him 
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the initial form. Although the subjects 
were rather closely matched in every 
respect except for the type of instru- 
ment played, in the statistical analysis 
of the results of this experiment they 
were considered as independent ran- 
dom samples. 

A study of Tables 2 and 3 reveals 
that both groups made considerable 
gain in test scores, however, the mean 
gain of the experimental group over 
that of the control group was not great 


TABLE 2 
Test DATA ON STUDENTS IN EXPERI- 
MENT EVALUATING THE Music 
READING FILMS 











Ezperi- Gain for 
mental Watkins Test Gain in Previous 
Group A B 6 Weeks Year 
1 71 80 9 
2 34 49 15 
3 55 68 13 20 
a 68 81 13 19 
5 80 88 8 —10 
6 96 101 5 27 
7 74 78 
8 55 66 
9 27 39 12 
10 1l 17 
11 70 «691 21 —13 
12 24 35 
13 29 44 15 
14 27 51 24 —? 
15 41 66 25 
Control Group 
16 20 35 15 
17 34 38 4 
18 67 82 15 
19 18 34 16 i) 
20 61 64 3 —l 
21 92 91 --1 22 
22 54 65 11 
23 62 77 15 19 
24 49 59 10 6 
25 34 37 2 
26 33 42 9 
27 3 1l 8 
28 47 69 22 13 
29 47 60 13 11 
30 70 686 16 








TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
ConTROL Groups 











Experimental Control 
Group Group 
Number of students 15 15 
Mean gain in test scores 12.8 10.6 
Standard deviation 6.54 6.08 
Standard error of the mean 1.72 1.62 


t score — .95 

(degrees of freedom — 28) 

t score required for significance at the 5% 
level of confidence — 2.048 





enough to be considered significant. 
This may be due to the wide vari- 
ability of the scores and the rather 
small number of cases studied. 

Thirteen of the students taking part 
in this project had been tested for 
sight reading ability one year pre- 
viously, plus or minus two weeks, to 
the initial testing for this experiment. 
By a comparison of scores, any stu- 
dent’s progress in this skill could be 
calculated. Moreover, any gain or loss 
in this respect would have to be attrib- 
uted to his general musical training 
and experiences during the past twelve 
months. His growth could then be com- 
pared with that attained by partici- 
pating in this experiment, and the re- 
sults used as a criterion for evaluating 
the material compiled and reproduced 
on film. 

Since the experimental group made 
no significant gain over the control 
group in the training program, a stu- 
dent from either group could be used 
in comparing the gain in six weeks to 
that of the preceding year. The pro- 
gress in test scores and the results of 
a statistical analysis of the related 
measures are shown in Table 4. The 
difference is not significant. The hy- 
pothesis that the gain in reading abil- 
ity was greater in the special training 
program than during a year’s normal 
growth must be rejected, but the fact 
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that there is no significant difference 
in the two means would allow the 
assumption that by using the music 
reading films or the same music in 
manuscript as was done in this ex- 
periment, one may expect to improve 
a pupil’s sight reading about as much 
in six weeks as he would otherwise 
improve in twelve months. 


TABLE 4 
RELATED MEASURES OF GAIN IN 
SicHt READING ABILITY 











Gain in Gain in 
Pupil Number 6 Weeks 1 Year 
3 13 20 
4 13 19 
5 8 —10 
6 5 27 
11 21 —1l3 
14 24 —2 
19 16 9 
20 3 —-1 
21 —l 22 
23 15 19 
24 10 6 
28 22 13 
29 13 ll 
Mean gain 12.46 9.23 


Standard deviation — 15.93 

t score — .70 

(degrees of freedom — 12) 

t score required for 5% level of confidence 
== 2.179 





Conclusions 


The writer had hoped to show in 
this experiment that forcing the stu- 
dent always to read ahead of per- 
formance would result in a training of 
eye-movements which would prove im- 
portant in the sight reading of music. 
This factor was not found to be sig- 
nificant. As was previously mentioned, 
the wide variability of test scores (3 
to 96 on Form A) and the small num- 
ber of cases studied may account for 
the lack of significance. There is an- 


other factor, however, which might 
have some bearing on the matter. The 
music selected for filming was intended 
for use with an older group than was 
used in this experiment. The average 
grade level of the band members who 
read the filmed music was 8.3, and the 
experimenter felt that only a few of 
this group actually received much 
benefit from the last four or five films 
in the series. In contrast to this situa- 
tion, the control group was able to 
establish a tempo at which even the 
most difficult of the selections could 
be played by most of its members. At 
any rate, the experiment should be 
repeated by someone else in a larger 
school system where there is a suffi- 
cient number of older students who 
play well enough to receive some bene- 
fit from the entire series. 

Considering the validity of the sight 
reading test and the reliability of the 
two forms, the uniformity of gain in 
both groups in this experiment gives 
quite satisfactory testimony to the 
effectiveness of the material selected 
for use in filming. It is impossible to 
predict how much sight reading pro- 
gress might be achieved by the use of 
some supplementary materials in con- 
nection with the films, and under opti- 
mum conditions of ability and moti- 
vation. 


Application of Findings 

1. The method of filming music as 
developed in this study provides a 
basis for the production of similar 
courses of study. Certain difficult 
problems of production were solved 
which, if utilized by other experiment- 
ers or motion picture laboratories, 
should make comparatively easy the 
construction of sight reading films at 
different levels of comprehension and 
for many other combinations of instru- 
ments or voices. 
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2. Designed for use with high school 
music students, the Music Reading 
Films developed in this study are being 
produced by the University and are 
available for purchase or rental from 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Extention Division, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 


3. This study would seem to sub- 
stantiate the opinion of many musi- 
cians and music educators who main- 
tain that skill in sight reading can 
best be acquired by reading a large 
amount of music varied in all the 
problems encountered by the reader in 
actual performance. 

Fresno State College 
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THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


It still seems to be true that comparatively few music educators make 
application for the various kinds of awards available through the Fulbright 
Program. The awards, which are usually quite generous in amount, are made 
to enable United States residents to pursue a wide variety of academic activi- 
ties in certain foreign countries. 


The Department of State is responsible for the administration of the 
Fulbright Program and has established a secretariat for the purpose which 
serves as a liason between four cooperating agencies in the United States 
(listed below). The latter, in turn, review applications and recommend candi- 
dates for selection. The MENC is cooperating officially with these agencies 
in the screening of applications. Application forms are obtainable only upon 
individual request to one of the agencies, each of which can also supply in- 
formational brochures regarding kinds of awards available, eligibility require- 
ments, countries in which study or teaching may be done, and deadlines for 
applications. 


The activities for which awards are available and the proper agency to 
which application should be made are as follows: 


Applicants for: UNIVERSITY LECTURING, POST DOCTORAL RE- 
SEARCH, SPECIAL CATEGORIES, apply to Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. (Applicants for 
awards in the SPECIAL CATEGORIES must have completed their formal 
training, and have been established in their professions for several years. 
In general, the term SPECIAL CATEGORIES applies to educational activi- 
ties which may or may not be included in the university curriculum and for 
which an advanced degree is not necessarily a part of professional training.) 


Applicants for: GRADUATE STUDY, apply to Institute of International 
Education, U.S. Student Program, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Applicants for: TEACHING IN AMERICAN ELEMENTARY OR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ABROAD, apply to American Council on Edu- 
cation, American Schools Service, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Applicants for: TEACHING IN NATIONAL ELEMENTARY OR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ABROAD, apply to U.S. Office of Education, 
International Educational Programs Branch, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Graduate Study in Music Education 


A Report of the Committee on Gradu- 
ate Study in Music Education* 


Introductory Statement 


USIC AS A FIELD of instruction at 

the college level to all intents 
and purposes has been recognized only 
since the opening of the twentieth 
century. Leonard McWhood in a sur- 
vey completed in 1907 stated that of 
fifty-eight colleges which granted 
credit for the study of music, “Ap- 
proximately one-half have adopted this 
policy within a period of six years 
(two-fifths of them within four years) ; 
and .. . the majority of colleges that 
now grant entrance credit in music, 
have taken this step within a period 
of three years.” *? In a similar survey 
conducted by the Research Council 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in 1929, it was discovered that 
of 594 colleges reporting, 465 offered 
music for credit and 208 had devel- 
oped definite courses for the training 


*The Committee on Graduate Study in Music 
Education served as a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Music in Higher Education. Earl 
E. Beach was chairman of the latter com- 
mittee. These committees were appointed in 
December, 1951, by Marguerite V. Hood, pres- 
ident of the MENC (1950-1952), and con- 
tinued to serve throughout the presidency of 
Ralph E. Rush (1952-1954). The report of 
the sub-committee as given here was formally 
approved by all members who attended the 
national meetings at Chicago in March, 1954. 
Although the drafting of the text was largely 
the work of the chairman, Theodore F. Nor- 
mann, the entire sub-committee is responsible for 
the content. Members of the sub-committee 
were as follows: Oleta A. Benn, Allen P. Britton, 
William R. Fisher, E. Thayer Gaston, Wiley L. 
Housewright, C. B. Hunt, William E. Knuth, 
Charles Leonhard, Thurber H. Madison, Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan, Howard Murphy, Anne E. 
Pierce, Ralph E. Rush, David Stone, Lloyd F. 
Sunderman, Everett Timm, and Jack Watson. 


lLeonard B. McWhood, “The Present Status 
of Music in Colleges,” MTNA Proceedings 


(1908), p. 43. 
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of teachers of music in the public 
schools.? Some evidence of an inter- 
est in graduate study in music began 
to appear in the third decade of the 
century. Thirty-three institutions were 
offering the master’s degree; four had 
developed programs leading to the doc- 
torate. In 1924 the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music was formed 
to protect and guard the standard of 
music instruction in colleges and uni- 
versities. By 1950 the Association 
numbered over 200 member schools 
and was active in developing, through 
its Commission on Graduate Study, 
a well coordinated plan for the ad- 
vanced study of music. 

Closely paralleling the extremely 
rapid development of collegiate music 
instruction has been the growth of an 
interest in graduate study in general 
upon the part of the American college 
and university. The first earned Ph.D. 
was granted at Yale in 1861, but in 
actual figures the number of earned 
degrees awarded before 1900 was 
negligible.* Indeed, the present wide- 
spread interest in graduate study may 
be said to have developed since World 
War I. To use the Ph.D. as an illus- 
tration, it may be pointed out that 
562 degrees were granted in 1918, 


2Research Council of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference [Music Educators National 
Conference] in cooperation with the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, Survey 
of College Entrance Credits and College Courses 
in Music (New York: National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, c/o National Recreation 
Association, 1930), pp. 3-11. 

3] bid. 

4Oliver C. Carmaechel, “Some Educational 
Dilemmas,” AAUP Bulletin, XXXVII (Winter 
1951-52), 630. 
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1064 in 1924, 3088 in 1940, 6633 in 
1950.° Tyler points out that “the 
number of master’s degrees granted 
each year in education exceeds the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
thirty-five years ago, while the doc- 
tor’s degrees in education now con- 
ferred annually exceed the number of 
master’s degrees that were earned a 
quarter-century ago.” ® Such phenom- 
enal expansion both in music and in 
graduate study must inevitably be 
accompanied by rather severe growing 
pains. The traditional conception of 
graduate study as being a period of 
intensive training in research, a con- 
ception that was an importation from 
German universities of the past cen- 
tury, has been undergoing some point- 
ed criticism.’ The demand for an ad- 
vanced degree which would stress pro- 
fessional competence in _ teaching 
rather than the highly specialized type 
of research usually associated with 
graduate study led Harvard in 1920 
to authorize a new degree—Doctor of 
Education. By the 1930’s the Doctor 
of Education degree had become rath- 
er widely accepted and the demand has 
shown a steady increase over the 
years.*® 

That there are wide discrepancies 
in the requirements of various insti- 
tutions regarding standards for gradu- 
ate study is pointed out by Buell, 


5Carter V. Good, “History of Graduate In- 
struction in the United States,” National Society 
for the Study of Education, Fiftieth Yearbook, 
Part I, Graduate Study in Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 8. 


6Ralph W. Tyler, “Functions of Graduate De- 
partments and Schools of Education,” National 
Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., 
p. 10. 


7TErnest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph. D. 
Programs (Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945). 


8Clifford Woody, Requirements for the De- 
grees Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Edu- 
cation, National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Monograph I (Ann Arbor: Ann Ar- 
bor Press, 1947), p. 5. 


“Complete uniformity is a goal that 
can never be reached, and fortunately 
so, but the present situation is so 
anomalous and amorphous that the 
master’s degree is in danger of being 
completely discredited.”*® This point 
of view is corroborated by both Good*® 
and Karason." 

If this situation holds true in educa- 
tion, how much more likely it is to 
hold true in music education. The 
very term “music education” tends 
in itself to hold possibilities of confu- 
sion. It is associated with both colleges 
of education and schools of music 
often without being the direct respon- 
sibility of either one. The music edu- 
cation division is, at times, looked at 
with vague misgivings by those in 
other divisions of the school of music 
or eyed askance by colleagues in the 
college of education. At other times 
it becomes a bone of contention be- 
tween the two. The result has been 
that all too frequently the advanced 
degree requirements reveal a lack of 
proper proportion between music and 
education. The music educator is pri- 
marily concerned with matters of mu- 
sical instruction. It is very much to 
be doubted whether the student should 
be required to specialize in other fields 
at the expense of his musical devel- 
opment. Illustrative of one of the 
major problems involved in planning 
a@ program of graduate studies in 
music education is the fact that, at 
the present time, a considerable num- 
ber of graduate departments are offer- 
ing advanced degrees in music educa- 


9T. A. Buell, “Master’s Degrees,’ AAUP Bul- 
letin, XXX (September 1944), 400-405. 

10Carter V. Good, “Master’s Degrees in Edu- 
cation,” School and Society, LI (March 1945), 
186. 


11Halldor C. Karason, “An Analysis of the 
Requirements for Advanced Degrees in Educa- 
tion at Certain Selected Universities” (unpub- 
lished master’s thesis, University of Washing- 
ton, 1950), p. 151. 
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tion which are heavily weighted with 
requirements in professional educa- 
tion. These are generally unsatisfactory 
in two respects. In the first place they 
cannot be calculated to appeal to mu- 
sicians, who resent the necessity of 
abandoning study in their own sub- 
ject in order to earn a degree in it. 
In the second place, the proper way 
to study music does not consist of 
studying something else. Graduate 
programs in music education, there- 
fore, should be concerned primarily 
with matters of musical import and 
should be under the guidance and di- 
rection of departments of music. It 
should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that all such programs should 
provide for adequate orientation in 
the problems of American education 
in general. 

The two advanced degrees recog- 
nized in this country as standards of 
achievement in graduate study are the 
master’s degree and the doctorate. 
Both degrees originally were used to 
indicate that the recipient had a 
sufficient grasp of his field of study to 
enable him to impart his knowledge 
to others. The master’s degree, origin- 
ating in the medieval guild system, 
was adopted by the university and 
indicated an individual who had passed 
certain rigorous examinations and by 
virtue of his excellence in a field of 
study was qualified to instruct others. 
The doctorate (L. doctor teacher, from 
docere to teach) is an academic de- 
gree originally implying that its 
possessor was so well versed in a de- 
partment of knowledge as to be qual- 
ified to teach. Both degrees, it should 
be noted, had their inception in the 
need to give recognition to excellence 
and completeness of training in a given 
field of knowledge. 


Need for Advanced Degrees 
The demand for musicians with 


degrees has arisen simultaneously with 
the growth and expansion of the 
music program in American educa- 
tional institutions. The fact that mu- 
sicians now practice their profession 
in close association with scholars of 
other disciplines, gives rise to at least 
two factors which underlie the demand 
for degrees. 

The first is simply this: that for 
administrative reasons (credits, aca- 
demic rank and tenure, accreditation, 
etc.) it has been necessary to find a 
method of interpreting musical train- 
ing in terms equivalent to those used 
in non-music fields. Since music de- 
partments normally form only a small 
part of the entire program of educa- 
tion it is only natural that the terms 
adopted for designating various levels 
of training should conform with those 
used in the educational system at 
large. 

The second factor giving rise to the 
demand for advanced study in music 
is at once more important and more 
complex than the first. It has to do 
with the fact that teachers of music, 
functioning as they do in an academic 
environment, must be expected to meet 
the standards set by the non-music 
faculties in general erudition and cul- 
ture, and most important, in scientific 
objectivity toward their subject matter. 
In short, musicians must be scholars. 
This applies with especial force to 
music educators, theorists, and his- 
torians. For music educators them- 
selves to question the value or need 
of advanced degrees in their field is to 
say, in effect, that their subject matter 
is unworthy of scientific study, that 
the rigorous techniques of scholarship 
cannot profitably be applied to it. It 
is to imply, further, that music teach- 
ers are incapable of utilizing such tech- 
niques. Such is not at all the case. And 
there is perhaps no single field as 
much in need of development in this 
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direction as that of music education. 
The term “music education” usually 
refers to that field of music which 
deals with instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools and with the 
training of teachers for these schools. 
It can and often does refer to the 
problems of teaching any aspect of 
music—musical composition, or music 
appreciation, or various phases of 
community music and the like. For 
the purposes of this report, which 
deals with the training and develop- 
ment of the music educator, the usual 
meaning of the term music education 
is accepted, and recommendations are 
confined to the program needed for 
the preparation of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as 
well as in college music education de- 
partments. 

A music educator in the usual sense 
needs three things in his training: 

1. He needs to study music in order 
to be able to teach music and to be- 
come a good musician. 

2. He needs to study education and 
teaching in order to utilize his musical 
training to the best advantage for pur- 
poses of instruction. 

3. He needs to study subjects in 
fields other than those of his major 
interest in order to prepare himself 
better for citizenship in a complex 
world. 

The responsibilities of an institution 
of higher learning toward a student 
with respect to these three necessities 
does not cease when he enters upon 
graduate study. They remain constant 
throughout his entire career. When, 
however, a student decides to attain 
an advanced degree, a fourth ingre- 
dient is added, namely, the develop- 
ment of the candidate’s ability to do 
independent and scholarly research. 
The purpose of a graduate school, 
then, is not merely to cram more 
knowledge into the head of the stu- 
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dent; rather its goal should be to give 
him better understanding and to lead 
him to think independently and along 
original lines. It may be argued that 
such a goal should characterize all 
education. Be that as it may, empha- 
sis upon creative scholarship and in- 
dependent research of an original na- 
ture is so intimately associated with 
graduate study as to form the very 
core of its being. The graduate student 
is, aS a consequence, thrown more 
largely upon his own resources and is 
expected to measure up to a more 
severe standard of achievement. 


Residence Requirements 


Although official catalog statements 
pertaining to graduate study often do 
carry a warning to the effect that ad- 
vanced degrees are not awarded upon 
the completion of minimum require- 
ments in terms of courses and academ- 
ic credit, under normal conditions the 
student is led to believe that the 
master’s degree will be awarded upon 
the completion of one year’s study; the 
doctorate upon the completion of three 
years’ study. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether it is possible to accomp- 
lish much in the four-fold development 
of the music educator in terms of 
musical competence, general education, 
professional education, and independ- 
ent research in the course of a single 
academic year. It may further be 
seriously questioned whether the nor- 
mal three year term to secure the doc- 
torate allows sufficient opportunity to 
attain those standards of excellence 
which should be associated with the 
degree, the highest certificate of mem- 
bership in the academic community. 
The development of the music teacher 
is more complicated and more involved 
than the preparation of the teacher of 
standard academic subjects. The teach- 
ing of music in the schools employs so 
many facets of training that it is al- 
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most universally recognized among 
musicians that the four year bacca- 
laureate program is inadequate to 
develop a desirable degree of musical 
competence. Indeed, there is an in- 
creasing emphasis upon the need for 
requiring a fifth year within the 
baccalaureate program for the train- 
ing of majors in music education. In 
view of this fact it would seem in- 
judicious to award the master’s degree 
solely on the basis of a fifth year of 
study. It is recommended, therefore, 
that graduates of four year programs 
with a major in music education who 
fail to fulfill the undergraduate re- 
quirements of the program of studies 
jointly approved by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, 
and the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education may be 
expected to spend sufficient time in 
residence for the removal of all de- 
ficiencies for the degree. The doctorate 
should be granted only to those stu- 
dents who, having demonstrated a high 
degree of musicianship and a broad 
knowledge of musical literature, show 
a mature and intimate grasp of sub- 
jects in which they have specialized, 
and contribute to musical knowledge 
by writing a dissertation containing 
the results of independent study. The 
committee recommends that only under 
most exceptional conditions should it 
be possible to complete these require- 
ments in three years, and that under 
normal conditions the music education 
student should plan on approximately 
four years of graduate study for the 
attainment of the degree. 


Definition of a Graduate Course 


Under normal conditions collegiate 
courses fall into three categories: 

1. lower division 

2. upper division 

3. graduate 


A lower division course is one 
which would normally be offered dur- 
ing the first two years of college work. 
It may or may not demand a prerequi- 
site and is considered to be on a less 
mature level than other college 
courses. All basic skill courses in music 
and music education should be classed 
as lower division courses. 

An upper division course is one 
which is judged to be appropriate for 
students in their third and fourth year 
of college residence. It should norm- 
ally carry a prerequisite of a lower 
division course in the same field al- 
though exceptions may be made where 
the content is sufficiently mature in 
nature to warrant the course being 
classified as upper division. In a 
limited number of instances, upper 
division courses may be accredited 
toward an advanced degree. These 
should, in no case, comprise more than 
one half of the courses offered for the 
master’s degree nor more than one 
fourth of the courses offered for the 
doctorate. Any course so accredited 
should demand independent study 
upon the part of the graduate student 
beyond that expected of the under- 
graduate. 

Graduate courses are those open 
only to students who have met the 
requirements for admission to gradu- 
ate standing. As a general rule, courses 
on the graduate level demand a con- 
siderable degree of independent study, 
maturity of thought, and high stand- 
ards of scholarship. The aim of any 
course on the graduate level should be 
to develop maturity of understanding 
and the ability to do logical and in- 
dependent thinking. 


Candidacy for a Higher Degree 


Each institution of higher learning 
offering a program of graduate studies 
determines its own administrative 
policy for the processing.of graduate 
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students. Beyond the minimum stand- 
ards applicable to the institution as a 
whole there exist provisions for indi- 
vidual departmental requirements 
within the framework of the overall 
institutional policy. 

It is comparatively simple to make 
up a long list of characteristics which 
a music educator should possess in 
order that he be admitted to graduate 
standing. It is simple and it is unwise. 
Artificial barriers of a precious nature 
may exclude worthy applicants and 
do not necessarily guarantee the worth 
of those who may be able to meet 
them. Departmental requirements set 
up to protect the standards of gradu- 
ate study should be administered in 
their spirit rather than their letter. The 
essential elements that should govern 
decisions in the case of a candidate 
for admission are innate musical sensi- 
tivity, a high degree of intelligence, 
and promise of ability as a teacher 
and scholar. 

A person holding a bachelor’s degree 
with a major in music education should 
normally be admitted to graduate 
standing providing: 

1. He has met the scholarship re- 
quirements of the institution and the 
department of music education. 

2. He has had two years of success- 
ful teaching experience. 

Before being recognized as a candi- 
date for the degree the student 
should: 

1. Be admitted to full graduate 
standing. 

2. Meet all departmental require- 
ments. 

3. Be approved by a committee 
charged with the supervision of the 
candidate’s work. 


Scholarship.—To be admitted to full 
graduate standing the student should 
have maintained an average of B or 
above during the last year of college 
work. An average of less than B during 


the final year in college, or graduation 
from a non-accredited college, or un- 
dergraduate deficiency in preparation 
for advanced work should, if the stu- 
dent is admitted, result in provisional 
standing. Upon the completion of one 
semester or its equivalent of acceptable 
graduate work the provisional should 
be changed to full graduate standing. 
Students should not, however, become 
candidates for advanced degrees while 
on provisional standing. 


Departmental _requirements.—The 
following departmental requirements 
in music education are recommended: 

1. Present evidence of the comple- 
tion of a four year curriculum with a 
major in music education from a rec- 
ognized school or college. Any defi- 
ciency in undergraduate preparation 
should be made up without credit 
toward the advanced degree. 

2. Demonstrate in audition and by 
examination skills and capacities in 
the following fields: 

a. Harmony—written, aural, and 

applied. 

b. History and literature of music 
equivalent to that normally ex- 
pected of the undergraduate 
major in music education. 

c. Performing ability of a compe- 
tent and musical nature in one 
field of applied music. 

d. Piano—ability to use the piano 
in a musical manner to play easy 
accompaniments, folk songs, and 
chorales. 

e. Voice—ability to use the voice 
in a pleasing manner giving evi- 
dence of breath control, princi- 
ples of enunciation and pronun- 
ciation as applied to singing, tone 
placement and the essentials of 
a musical interpretation; ability 
to sing easily at sight unison and 
part songs. 

f. Orchestral instruments—a play- 
ing acquaintance with one or- 
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chestral instrument in each sec- 
tion of the orchestra. 


Teaching Experience—The candi- 
date should present tangible evidence 
of two years’ experience as a success- 
ful and competent teacher of music. 
Where the student enters upon his 
candidacy directly following the award- 
ing of the baccalaureate degree, pro- 
vision might be made for additional 
intern teaching beyond that required 
of the undergraduate, under compe- 
tent supervision of not less than one 
semester or its equivalent, or the de- 
gree might be withheld until the candi- 
date presents evidence of successful 
experience. Intern teaching should not 
be accredited toward fulfilling the 
regular requirements for the advanced 
degree, nor should any substitution 
for two years or more of actual and 
successful teaching experience be ac- 
cepted in the case of doctoral candi- 
dates. 

The Candidate’s Committee.—The 
final acceptance of a graduate student 
and the guidance of his program of 
studies should rest in the hands of an 
appointed committee rather than a 
single individual. The membership of 
this committee should contain repre- 
sentatives from both the department of 
music education and the department 
or school of music together with repre- 
sentatives from such other departments 
as may seem advisable. It should be 
the responsibility of the candidate’s 
committee to: 

1. Determine whether the student 
has the quality of mind, musical ca- 
pacity, and personal fitness for ad- 
vanced work which would justify study 
for an advanced degree in the teach- 
ing of music. 

2. Ascertain whether the student has 
the necessary foundation in the sub- 
ject matter areas in which he will do 
advanced work. 

3. Pass upon a proposed program of 
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studies and make modification of such 
a program when deemed advisable. 


Grades and Credits—An over-all 
grade average of B or above is the 
minimum that should be acceptable 
for an advanced degree. Any work 
done for the master’s degree should 
be invalidated after a lapse of six 
years. Any credit earned toward the 
doctorate should be invalidated after 
a lapse of ten years. Credit should not 
be granted toward higher degrees by 
advanced credit examination. The 
amount of credit which may be trans- 
ferred from one institution to another 
should be governed by the policy of 
the graduate division in the institu- 
tion concerned. 


The Master’s Degree 


There are a wide variety of titles 
used by American institutions of high- 
er learning to indicate the master’s 
degree. In the field of music education 
alone some ten or more different titles 
are in current usage. Karason in a 
study of forty-four selected universi- 
ties concludes that “the program pat- 
tern for any of the master’s degrees 
can be found in the program patterns 
for the other master’s degrees in some 
of the institutions. 

“The data presented for this study 
indicate that the title of the master’s 
degree does not necessarily signify 
any different type of training from 
that of any other master’s degree. 
. . . When the program pattern for 
any one of the masters’ degrees be- 
comes synonymous with all other 
masters’ degrees in education, it is 
obvious that the degree title has lost 
all significance. This condition is 
widespread in education.” ** 

In order to clarify the significance 
of the various masters’ degrees the 
following recommendations are made: 





12Karason, p. 150f. 
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1. The Master of Arts is the degree 
traditionally associated with gradua- 
tion from a liberal arts college. 

2. The Master of Science degree 
should properly be granted only to 
those whose field of study lies in 
some province of the physical and 
biological sciences. This degree should 
not be used to indicate graduation 
from the humanities or fine arts. 

3. The Master of Education degree 
should be associated only with degrees 
granted by schools and colleges of 
education. 

4. The Master of Music degree 
should be limited to schools of music 
and conservatories of music. 

The recommended requirements for 
the master’s degree in music educa- 
tion are: 

1. A student who is a graduate of 
a four year college curriculum in mu- 
sic should normally plan to spend 
three semesters or their equivalent as 
a registered student of graduate stand- 
ing. In no case should the degree be 
granted for less than one full academ- 
ic year in residence. Work done else- 
where should pass review by examina- 
tion and should not reduce the resi- 
dence requirements of the institution 
concerned. 

2. Completion of a course of study 
as determined by the candidate’s com- 
mittee at the time of admission to 
candidacy. 

3. Completion of a project or the- 
sis which shall indicate the student’s 
ability to organize, interpret, and de- 
velop the materials of music and of 
learning. 

4. An oral, or written, or oral and 
written examination covering the 
candidate’s qualifications for the de- 
gree. This shall ordinarily include: 

a. Musical performance above the 
level of that expected of the un- 
dergraduate major in music edu- 
cation. 


b. Interpretative analysis of repre- 
sentative musical scores as to 
style, structure, and _ chordal 
analysis. 

c. Adequate knowledge and under- 
standing of musical literature 
and history indicating a grow- 
ing awareness of critical, philo- 
sophical, and esthetic questions 
pertaining thereto. 

d. The project or thesis. 

The following curriculum is recom- 

mended as a basic plan for candidates 
for the master’s degree: 


Education, 25 percent 

General and music education de- 
pending upon the amount and kind 
of undergraduate courses submitted 
for admission to graduate standing. 
The program of studies should be so 
planned as to provide for a solid un- 
derstanding of the overall program of 
music education in all its phases rath- 
er than focus upon technical aspects 
of rather limited special areas. 


Music Theory and Composition, 15 

percent 

Selection should be made from 
courses beyond those required for the 
undergraduate major. Theory courses 
should go beyond mere text-book 
formulas and should lead to an insight 
into the use of the musical language. 
At every point such courses must come 
alive, so to speak, through an active- 
ly related musical experience. 


Music History and Literature, 15 
percent 
Advanced courses in the history and 
literature of music with predominant 
emphasis upon the illumination of the 
materials, forms, styles, and literature 
through musical experience. 


Applied Music, 15 percent 
To be chosen from any of the stand- 


ard instruments or voice subject to the 
provision that study shall be at the 
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upper division level and that credit 
is granted only for a minimum of one 
hour per week of individual instruction. 


Ensemble music, no credit 


All students should be expected to 
participate in one or more ensembles 
during the period of residence. Gradu- 
ate credit should not be permitted for 
such participation except when the 
ensemble is limited to faculty and 
graduate students, and when the litera- 
ture is studied for its own sake rather 
than the preparation for public per- 
formance. 


Electives, 30 percent 


To be selected from those subject 
areas which give most promise of 
rounding out the student’s program in 
terms of his own needs as an individual 
and a teacher of music. 


Total, one full academic year or 

equivalent 

The above outline is based on the 
traditional four year baccalaureate 
program. In those states where teacher 
certification demands five years of pre- 
paration, the student is usually per- 
mitted to accredit about one half of 
his fifth year of work toward the mas- 
ter’s degree. The Committee recognizes 
the fact that some institutions now 
offer additional degrees such as “Spec- 
ialist in Music Education” upon the 
completion of an additional year be- 
yond that of the master’s degree. Any 
marked trend in this direction is lia- 
ble to further depress the standing of 
the master’s degree. It is believed that 
every effort should be exerted to raise 
the standards of the traditional mas- 
ter’s degree to the point where it will 
be recognized as indicating that the 
recipient is in the truest sense a mas- 
ter teacher. If additional degrees are 
to be granted prior to the doctorate 
any such recognition should precede 
rather than follow the master’s degree. 


The proposed course of study for 
the master’s degree should be inter- 
preted realistically. The basic core in 
any musician’s training embraces the- 
ory, literature, and applied music. The 
credits here recommended are based 
on the fact that many music education 
students are deficient in this core as 
compared with other music majors 
through the necessity of sacrificing 
elements in their musical training in 
order to meet requirements for state 
certification. The program recom- 
mended, therefore, is designed in so 
far as is practicable to remedy this 
deficiency. 


The Doctor's Degree 


The three doctoral degrees in music 
education most frequently being 
offered at the present time by Ameri- 
can universities are: Doctor of Phil- 
osophy (Ph.D.), Doctor of Educa- 
tion (Ed.D.), and Doctor of Music 
(Mus.Doc.) or Doctor of Musical 
Arts (A.Mus.D.). 

The Ph.D. is the oldest and per- 
haps, as a consequence of this, the 
most respected degree for advanced 
study in the sciences and humanities 
offered by American institutions of 
higher learning, excluding only the 
fields of law and medicine. It repre- 
sents, on the one hand, a thorough 
command of basic knowledge in the 
field of study concerned and, on the 
other hand, an authoritative command 
of some given area of that field. These 
two competencies are normally ap- 
praised by comprehensive examina- 
tions and the requirement of a disser- 
tation. As inherited from the German 
universities of the nineteenth century 
the degree traditionally makes no pre- 
tense of preparing teachers but is con- 
sidered to be primarily a “research” 
degree. That is, a degree in which the 
preponderant emphasis has been placed 
upon training in research to enable the 
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recipient to embark upon a career in 
which he may contribute through 
original investigation something to the 
benefit of mankind. 

There is evidence that this tradi- 
tion may be breaking down, due in 
part to various social pressures, in 
part to the fact that the major portion 
of those earning the Ph.D. enter the 
teaching profession,*“* and in some 
degree to the divergence between the 
liberal arts tradition and German 
university ideals of the past century. 

The Ed.D. is a more recent degree 
established during the second decade 
of the twentieth century. It is offered 
exclusively by departments of pro- 
fessional education, or by such depart- 
ments in cooperation with those sub- 
ject fields in which teachers are trained. 
The degree originally was instituted 
to satisfy the needs of elementary and 
secondary school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. From the be- 
ginning, the degree has reflected a 
recognition that by far the largest per- 
centage of those earning a doctoral 
degree enter the teaching profession. 
It gained momentum, in part at least, 
from the failure of those responsible 
for the Ph.D. program to recognize 
this pertinent fact. The need seemed 
to require a broader general training 
with a proportionate increase in 
emphasis upon practical problems con- 
nected with teaching and a correspond- 
ingly less emphasis upon highly spec- 
ialized research. This goal, however, 
does not appear to have been effec- 
tively reached. John concluded that 
there was no complete agreement re- 
garding the different functions of the 
Ed.D. and Ph.D. for there were 
“many cases in which the Ph.D. in- 
cludes all the functions indicated for 





13Hollis, p. 65. Hollis points out that of 
22,509 persons receiving the Ph.D. degree from 
1931 to 1940 only 26.8 percent entered non- 
academic pursuits. 


both.” ?* Woody, in a survey of forty- 
eight schools awarding the doctorate 
degree, states, “Probably the greatest 
difference in the two degrees is the 
requirement involving a _ reading 
knowledge of foreign language.” *° 

Karason comes to the same conclu- 
sion, “The program and purpose of 
the two doctor’s degrees were found 
to be essentially different only in re- 
spect to foreign language requirements. 
Even in this, however, there were some 
exceptions.” *° 

Hollis makes an interesting obser- 
vation regarding the prestige value of 
the two degrees, “The evidence seems 
to suggest that the prestige associated 
either with the Ed.D. or the Ph.D. 
degree in education is more closely 
related to that of the university award- 
ing it than to the inherent nature of 
either degree.” ** 

The Mus.Doc. has been awarded 
by European Universities since medie- 
val times. In the United States it has, 
until recently, been granted as an 
honorary degree. The National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music has con- 
demned this practice and recently ap- 
proved the Doctor of Musical Arts 
as a formal earned degree. It is too 
new a degree to be properly appraised 
at the present time. However, the re- 
quirements proposed stress musical 
factors and it thus represents a devel- 
opment in the general direction recom- 
mended by this committee. 

The requirements traditionally de- 
manded of all doctoral candidates are 
as follows: 





14Walton C. John, Graduate Study in Univer- 
sities and Colleges in the United States, US. 
Office of Education Bulletin, No. 20 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1934), p. 190. 

15Woody, p. 25. 

16Karason, p. 152. 

17Ernest V. Hollis, “Comparison of the Ed.D. 
and the Ph.D. in Education,” School Review, 
LIV (February 1946), 77-82. 
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1. Complete a program of studies 
and research as planned by the major 
department or college. 

2. Demonstrate the ability to use 
accepted instruments of research. 

3. Pass a creditable comprehensive 
examination in the major field and, 
when a part of the program of study, 
in the minor field or in supporting 
courses. 

4. Prepare a thesis which is a sig- 
nificant contribution to knowledge. 

5. Pass a final examination which 
is normally devoted to the thesis and 
to the field with which it is concerned. 

To overburden the student with 
arbitrary credit hours to the extent 
that he is left little time to think 
through the matter of his own educa- 
tion under his own initiative is not 
the best educational policy. It should 
be noted that the doctorate is based 
not so much upon the completion of 
a list of courses in a catalog, but rather 
upon the attainment of those virtues 
which characterize full maturity of 
stature. 

It would be well to recognize, how- 
ever, that for any doctor’s degree in 
music education there must be a solid 
core of achievement in the four phases 
indicated below. Much of this solid 
core should, ideally, be there before a 
student begins work on the doctorate. 
In any case, it should be allowed to 
expand, broaden, and deepen to the 
point where it would be well rounded 
and thoroughly satisfactory at the 
time of the general comprehensive ex- 
amination. 


Education, 25 percent 


The emphasis here should be upon a 
thorough grasp of all phases of music 
education including not only philoso- 
phy, methods, curriculums, and ma- 
terials of music suitable for the public 
schools but acquaintance also with 
those problems of music in community 
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life which influence directly or indi- 
rectly any part of the teaching of 
music. The student, in other words, 
should have a comprehensive grasp of 
the place of music in American life. 
His knowledge of professional educa- 
tion should be sufficiently broad to 
enable him to discuss and to think 
clearly in terms of American public 
education. He should be able to util- 
ize his knowledge of professional edu- 
cation to the end that he may give 
promise of functioning in an able man- 
ner in a wide variety of teaching 
situations in which music plays a 
major role. 


Theory and composition, 15 percent 

The student should possess a broad 
and sufficiently deep knowledge of 
music theory, and enough experience 
with actual composition to understand 
the creative approach and its prob- 
lems. He should be able to think and 
to analyze beyond the textbook to the 
more fundamental problems of theory 
and its value as a guide and mentor in 
the interpretation of music. 


History and Literature, 15 percent 

The student should possess a basic 
understanding of the music of all 
periods, a rather wide acquaintance 
with considerable amounts of actual 
music for the various mediums, and a 
rather thorough knowledge of the liter- 
ature pertinent to his own performance 
field and to music education. 


Applied Music, 15 percent 

Since it is only through the medium 
of performance that one is basically a 
musician, this can only mean artistic 
attainment and performance in one or 
more performance fields (instrumental 
or vocal). Where the primary per- 
formance field is not piano, provision 
should be made for genuinely ade- 
quate use of the piano as a tool. Since 
conducting plays so important a role 
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in music education provision should be 
made for more advanced development 
of this aspect of applied music. 


Electives and supporting courses, 30 

percent 

The amount of credit permitted for 
the dissertation should depend upon 
the nature and scope of the research 
involved. Sufficient latitude should be 
allowed to provide for broadening the 
education of the student and provid- 
ing for his individual interests and 
needs. 


Total minimum requirements, three 
academic years or equivalent 


Instruments of Research.—Tradi- 
tionally the research tools expected of 
a doctoral candidate have been a read- 
ing knowledge of two foreign lan- 
guages, preferably French and Ger- 
man. In recent years some graduate 
schools have permitted courses in 
statistics, historiography, or other 
methods of research to substitute for 
one or both requirements in foreign 
language. There seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency to adapt such require- 
ments to the particular needs of the 
student. This tendency should be en- 
couraged. 


The Thesis or Dissertation 


Reluctant though one may be to 
admit the fact, anyone who has 
thoughtfully examined many of the 
theses which have been submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the master’s or the doctor’s degrees 
in music education must concede that 
they frequently fall considerably 
short of what might be termed schol- 
arly research. It would appear that 
altogether too high a percentage of 
studies in music education reveal 
deficiencies in one or more of the 
following categories: 

1. The topic is of little real sig- 
nificance. 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


2. The writer merely tabulates a 
considerable amount of miscellaneous 
data without revealing serious and 
logical thought concerning the mean- 
ing and implications of the data. 

3. The thesis is one which requires 
no special training in music and might 
have been written by any scholar re- 
gardless of his musical background. 

4. The thesis contains’ errors 
through failure to seek out original 
source material. 

5. The conclusions are erroneous 
through failure to adequately prepare, 
collect, and analyze the data. 

6. The study reveals serious short- 
comings in musical taste and under- 
standing. 

7. The dissertation indicates an in- 
ability to express thoughts clearly and 
succintly in English. 

8. The thesis fails to reveal intel- 
lectual curiosity and constitutes a per- 
functory attempt to fulfill the letter 
rather than the spirit of the thesis 
requirement. 

9. The study reveals a lack of in- 
sight into the practical problems and 
possibilities of music education. 

10. There is evidence of inadequate 
preparation and guidance in the use 
of proper research techniques. 

The present dearth of dissertations 
in music education which command 
respect for substantial scholarship is 
not entirely to be laid at the door of 
the student. Other factors play a sig- 
nificant part. 

1. Music education stands in need 
of a well trained body of scholars, 
men and women imbued with a fervor 
for exploration, a passion for logic, and 
a sincere interest in creation. An ad- 
vanced degree means little unless it be 
used as a stepping stone to further 
study, thought, and inquiry. 

2. There is a present danger in 
some quarters of expanding the gradu- 
ate program in a department to the 
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point where personal contact is lost 
and the work, as a consequence, tends 
to become increasingly more formal- 
ized, with more importance being at- 
tached to completion of courses and 
the passing of examinations than to 
the stimulation of true creative en- 
deavor. 

3. Colleges of education have, in 
many instances, taken over the major 
responsibility for the advanced study 
of majors in music education as well 
as other branches of knowledge. This 
may have certain advantages but the 
tendency has been to require so many 
courses in professional education that 
the student is seriously deficient in his 
basic musical training. Coupled with 
this have been instances where the 
guidance of the thesis project has 
been entrusted to an individual or a 
committee with no training in the par- 
ticular subject field in which the thesis 
is written. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether a specialist in curricu- 
lum construction, in guidance and 
counseling, in educational psychology, 
or other divisions of a college of edu- 
cation is qualified without some in- 
sight into the province of music to 
direct adequately a research investi- 
gation in music education. 

4. The term “music education” in 
itself leads to some confusion. This 
has had its effect upon research and 
investigation. If housed in the school 
of music the tendency has been to 
place strong emphasis upon historical 
research. If the division is linked with 
the college of education there has been 
an equal temptation to stress surveys 
and experimental studies. All types 
of research have a legitimate place in 
music education, and, if graduate offer- 
ings are to be made, a staff should 
be provided which is capable of guid- 
ance in both historical and quantita- 
tive research. 

5. In their ambition to set up grad- 


uate departments many colleges and 
not a few universities have authorized 
graduate degrees in music without 
adequate facilities in staff or equip- 
ment to realize fully the traditional 
differentiation between undergraduate 
and graduate study. The result has not 
been graduate study in the real sense 
of the term but rather an extension 
in terms of courses of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. In a competition for 
students to support an over-extended 
program of course offerings this has 
all too frequently led to a further de- 
pression of the standards which should 
be associated with graduate study. 
The question arises as to what areas 
lend themselves to investigation by 
the music educator. This question may 
most easily be approached by a con- 
sideration of the methods of investi- 
gation which may be employed. The 
three major categories of research 
methodology are the historical, the ex- 
perimental, and the survey. The first 
is humanistic, the second scientific, and 
the third sociological. Since music edu- 
cation is both an art and a science, and 
since its purposes are sociological, the 
fact is obvious at the outset that re- 
search in music education can be 
restricted neither to one methodology 
nor to one area, but must pursue a 
variety of paths and utilize as wide a 
variety of techniques as are avail- 
able.*® Nevertheless, it is the opinion 
of this committee that music and 
music education are pre-eminently 
artistic in nature and humanistic in 
significance. Insofar as possible, then, 
research in music education should 
largely comprise studies in which 
specifically musical considerations 
have the largest role, due provision 
being made for a certain amount of 





18For a fuller treatment of this matter, see 
Allen P. Britton, “Research in Music Educa- 
tion,” Education, LXXIV (September 1953), 
40-44. 
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investigation into such ancillary areas 
as average salaries, acoustical proper- 
ties of music rooms, interest inven- 
tories, and so forth. Topics should be 
chosen with the welfare of the student 
in mind, and their potential value 
should be judged in the light of such 
questions as these: Will the researcher 
make use of his musical judgment and 
sensitivity in making this investiga- 
tion? Will this investigation be likely 
to develop a better understanding, on 
the part of the investigator, of music, 
the teaching of music, or of the func- 
tion of music in our educational 
system? 

In discussing the problem of re- 
search Kraus makes this statement, 
“Research consists of mental, not 
mechanical operations and underneath 
all research is an idea .. . . The grad- 
uate should begin research as soon 
as he reaches the graduate school. 
This does not mean that he should 
undertake at that time a_ research 
problem that he expects, finally, to 
present a thesis for his degree. In- 
deed, it is preferable that the student 
work along several lines before he 
undertakes the investigation that he 
proposes to carry out for his degree, 
but he should undertake a problem of 
some kind, the solution of which re- 
quires investigation of an original 
nature... . The term research is not 
one that is properly descriptive of 
creative work in arts and sciences.” *® 





19Charles Kraus, “Evolution of the American 
Graduate School,” AAUP Bulletin, XXXVII 
(Autumn 1951), 503. 


In a creative work, Kraus believes, 
“we are concerned with original contri- 
bution to knowledge built around a 
novel and significant idea.” *° As such 
Dr. Kraus, along with an ever in- 
creasing number of graduate schools, 
would recognize as the equivalent of a 
scholarly investigation the creation of 
a significant musical composition. It 
should be realized, however, that there 
is quite a difference from the stand- 
point of creation between a musical 
composition and an arrangement. The 
one is original in concept—the other 
constitutes an alteration and perhaps a 
questionable tampering with the 
thoughts and ideas of someone else 
and from this standpoint can scarcely 
be considered acceptable as fulfilling 
the true ideals of an original and 
significant contribution to knowledge. 

It is the recommendation of this 
committee that a thesis should be ex- 
pected of all students whether candi- 
dates for the master’s or the doctor’s 
degree, that the thesis in music educa- 
tion should reveal independent and 
logical thought, that it should make 
use of the materials of music in a dis- 
criminative way, that it should indi- 
cate clearly the ability to pursue an 
idea to a legitimate and logical end. 
The subject matter of the thesis should 
be one of challenging interest and of 
pertinent value to music education. 
The investigation may be done in any 
area cognate to music education in- 
cluding that of original composition. 





20/bid., pp. 503-504. 
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Reviews 


EpIteD By THEODORE F. NorMAN 


The Juilliard Report on Teaching the 
Literature and Materials of Music. 
[Prepared by Richard Franko Gold- 
man, with an introduction by William 
Schuman] New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1953. 223 p.; $3.00. 


“Music theory,” as taught in most con- 
servatories, colleges, and universities in the 
United States, has labored under two out- 
standing disadvantages: (1) it has been 
presented as abstractions of principles and 
practices largely drawn from music of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries, and (2) it has been an 
end in itself instead of a means of trans- 
ferring the knowledge and skill gained by its 
study towards a better understanding of 
music and towards achieving more effective 
and authoritative performance. Another un- 
fortunate handicap has been the reliance 
upon textbooks for “authority” instead of 
recourse to music itself. 

While some attempts have been made 
sporadically to bridge the gulf between 
“theory” and music, no reconstruction of the 
theoretical portion of the music program 
has aroused more attention or provoked 
more diverse critical reaction than the 
so-called Literature and Materials Curricu- 
lum, familiarly known as L & M, put into 
effect at the Juilliard School of Music under 
its President, William Schuman, in 1947- 
1948. 

The present book is the first full-scale 
description of the principles, aims, and prac- 
tices of the new curriculum. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Schuman recounts his former 
liberal arts college teaching experience from 
which the ideas for the new curriculum 
evolved. He also discusses the inadequacies 
and shortcomings of traditional “theory” 
and the need for new approaches and tech- 
niques. 

The report proper has four parts, I—Prin- 
ciples and Aims of the L & M Curriculum, II 
—The Entering Student: Basic Vocabulary 


and Basic Attitude, I11—Teaching of L & 
M in the First Two Years, and IV—Special 
Studies in the Third and Fourth Years 
of L & M. Five appendices include: details 
of organization of L & M curriculum, stu- 
dent “dossier,” and a sample comprehensive 
examination on L & M. 

The new curriculum is not organized in 
terms of the traditional subjects of harmony, 
counterpoint, ear-training, analysis, and 
history but is, rather, an amalgamation of 
all these, with music from the Middle 
Ages to the present time furnishing the con- 
tent of study instead of textbooks, the teach- 
er selecting from this vast reservoir of 
materials those items which he wishes to 
present according to his own individual 
approach and with methods of his own 
devising. 

Part I unfolds the principles and aims of 
L & M in too detailed a fashion to be 
described adequately here. One cannot 
quarrel with the view that “the object of 
all studies that may be described as ‘theo- 
retical’ is not an ability to overcome the 
problems posed by abstract exercises but an 
ability to translate written notes into live 
music with intelligence, facility, and dis- 
crimination” (p. 34). In developing this 
view it is emphasized that, though “any 
student, even the most unmusical, can be 
drilled to write ‘correct’ themes, or to 
‘identify’ chords” (p. 36), these achievements 
are valueless unless the student can see 
their relevance to music of any style period 
and can apply them in understanding and 
performing musical masterworks and in 
creating his own original music. 

Part II is devoted to the processes of 
orienting the entering student in basic atti- 
tudes toward the study of music and in his 
acquiring the basic vocabulary without the 
mastery of which he cannot continue his 
further study in the school. By basic vocab- 
ulary is meant the elements of notation, 
musical terms, skills in hearing, writing, 
singing, playing, transposing, reading from 
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score, recognition of and facility in play- 
ing scales of all types, intervals, chords, etc. 
A sample test of basic vocabulary is given. 
Many pertinent things are said about the 
“average” student’s deficiencies in musical 
and academic background, notably his in- 
ability to express himself in clear and co- 
herent English. 

The content and methodology of the first 
two years of L & M make up Part III. The 
first-year course is exhaustively described in 
terms of an outline of subjects and tech- 
niques. A sample first-year final examina- 
tion is given. The most interesting and pro- 
vocative feature is a set of reports by four 
instructors detailing the materials, ap- 
proaches, and methods used by each. Each 
report constitutes an entirely different course 
of study with apparent agreement only on 
the general goals to be attained at the 
end of a year’s study but with freedom of 
the means employed in achieving these goals. 
Herein lies the source of the greatest strength 
and weakness of the new system: the new 
curriculum is only as good and as effective 
as the teacher in charge of it can make it. 
It is the feature that has provoked the 
widest diversity of opinion concerning the 
value of this revolutionary concept of the 
teaching of theory and all that it implies. 
One must in fairness observe that, though 
‘4. & M must succeed or fail according to 
the degree of competence of its teachers, a 
desirable and much-needed by-product of 
its influence throughout the land could be 
the raising of standards in the teaching 
profession itself. 

Another unusual feature provides that a 
student be assigned to the same teacher 
during his four years of study, though pro- 
vision is made for a change of instructor 
should “temperamental incompatibilities” 
arise between the student and the teacher 
first assigned to him. The four-year arrange- 
ment has its obvious advantages and dis- 
advantages, but one may assume that the 
student at the end of four years would 
have a more certain, homogeneous, and less 
confused synthesis of the elements and 
phenomena that constitute music in the 
Western world. He will have avoided “tak- 
ing” teacher A’s Harmony I, teacher B’s 
Harmony II, teacher C’s Counterpoint, 
seeing no meaningful relation between them 


and conveniently forgetting them when he 
has passed them by forever through examin- 
ation exists. 

Lest it be understood, however, that L & 
M divorces itself from the traditional dis- 
ciplines of harmony and counterpoint and 
their correlative disciplines, ear-training, 
sight-singing, and keyboard work, it must 
be noted that all students must pass at the 
end of their second year examinations in 
these subjects equivalent to similar examina- 
tions in other institutions. 

The second-year course is an extension 
and intensification of the work done in the 
first year of study. The first two years are 
considered as years of general preparatory 
study, equivalent at the minimum level to 
conventional two-year harmony and one- 
year counterpoint courses. In Part IV spec- 
ialization on third- and fourth-year levels 
in terms of the student’s major interest— 
voice, instrument, composition—is dealt 
with. Objectives, materials, and outcomes 
covering each. area of specialization are pre- 
sented. In the third year more detailed 
knowledge of earlier phases of music liter- 
ature (1580-1830) is aimed at; in the 
fourth year later phases (1830 to the 
present). 

The professional musical historian may 
cavil at the ostensible omission of the his- 
tory of music taught in chronological se- 
quence, but the Report gives some convincing 
reasons for not doing so. Perhaps the 
scientific-minded educator has the most 
valid criticism to offer by questioning not 
L & M itself, but the way it was launched 
in a large institution. He would have rec- 
ommended that it be confined at first to a 
small group, the results measured against 
the results obtained by the larger group 
taught in the conventional way. A few 
years of this procedure would have exposed 
obvious weaknesses in content and method- 
ology as well as shortcomings in teaching 
personnel and would have left the new 
curriculum less open to the kind of hearsay 
and random criticism to which it has been 
subjected. 

But aside from all this, the new curricu- 
lum does make the attempt to develop in 
the mind of the student musical concepts 
based on his own experience in hearing, per- 
forming, and creating music, it flings a chal- 
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lenge at the musical conservative that can- 
not be dismissed with a shrug or a raised 
eyebrow. The Report compels re-examination 
of our aims and methods in the teaching of 
“theory”; it deserves careful reading by all 
who are interested in the promotion and 
development of musical art in America. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


The Present Status of Accredited 
Music Instruction in American Uni- 
versities. A dissertation submitted to 
the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. By 
Lillian Mitchell Allen. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1954. xiv, 127 p.; 
price not supplied. 


The publication in full of doctoral dis- 
sertations is comparatively rare in this 
country. The majority of schools offering 
doctoral degrees demand only microfilm 
publication or, even less, the printing of a 
brief abstract. Consequently, the appearance 
in print of any complete dissertation in music 
constitutes a welcome fact in itself. 

The present study deals with the status 
of music in sixty-four of the sixty-six 
universities in the United States maintaining 
music schools or departments which were 
accredited by the NASM in 1951-52. The 
principal findings are contained in three 
chapters entitled, “Baccalaureate Degrees 
in Music,” “Graduate Degrees in Music,” 
and “Administration of Music Education 
in American Universities.” The data, which 
were gathered from catalogs, returned 
questionaires, and personal observation, are 
reported in twenty-eight tables and accom- 
panying commentary. For example, Table 
21 reveals that, of 1395 faculty members 
in fifty-six of the institutions studied, ten 
percent had doctor’s degrees, fifty percent 
had master’s degrees, twenty percent had 
only the bachelor’s degree, and twenty per- 
cent had no degrees at all. While it is im- 
possible to enumerate all topics covered, a 
few additional examples may serve to give 
a general idea as to their nature. Thus, 
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such matters are treated as the diversity of 
degree offerings, music in bachelor of arts 
programs, applied music, theoretical and his- 
torical studies, music education, size of 
faculties, teaching loads, and the accredit- 
ment of performing groups. 

And now, granting that this is a good 
dissertation full of interesting information, 
and with apologies to Dr. Allen for the 
necessity of mentioning her particular dis- 
sertation in what is essentially a general 
criticism of all dissertations of this type, 
the unfortunate fact must be pointed out 
that the present work embodies the char- 
acteristic weaknesses of doctoral disserta- 
tions in education which report the findings 
of a survey. Most noticeable among these 
are the over-formalization of presentation, 
a weak “historical” introduction which 
might better have been eliminated entirely, 
and a superfluous final chapter which first 
repeats what has been said before and then 
presents a list of innocuous “conclusions.” 
One wishes sometimes that a moratorium 
might be declared on surveys, say of about 
ten years, during which time doctoral stu- 
dents in music would be forced to direct 
their attentions to considerations more 
closely related to music as an art. As 
valuable as the findings of a survey may 
prove, such studies teach the researcher little 
about music and are, in fact, best conducted 
by trained organizations which may be 
hired for the purpose. 

ALLEN P. BriITTON 


The Watkins-Farnum Performance 
Scale for All Band Instruments. 
By John G. Watkins and Stephen E. 
Farnum. Winona, Minnesota: Hal 
Leonard Music, Inc., 1954. Student 
Testing Book: 40 p.; $4.00. Scoring 
Sheet Set: 100 sheets (mixed instru- 
mentation); $1.50. 

Because this psychological measuring in- 
strument has been published by Hal Leonard 
Music, a publisher best known for materi- 
als of rather ephemeral interest, the fact 
should be emphasized at the outset that the 
Watkins-Farnum Performance Scale has 
been most carefully prepared in accordance 
with rigorous standards of scientific test 
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construction. Thus, the scale will prove 
equally useful for research and practical 
purposes. The publisher is to be highly 
complimented, not only for making the test 
generally available at a reasonable price, 
but for the exemplary care and taste mani- 
fested in its printed format. 

The scientific work which went into 
the preparation of the scale has already 
been reported in John G. Watkins, Objec- 
tive Measurement of Instrumental Perform- 
ance (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 860, 
1942) and in the unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation of Stephen E. Farnum, “The Pre- 
diction of Success in Instrumental Music”’ 
(Harvard University, 1950). The newly 
published scale consists of Form B of the 
cornet scale originally devised by Watkins, 
now adapted for all band instruments and 
with the addition of a scale for snare drum. 

Briefly, the scale consists of a series of 
fourteen (twelve for the snare drum) sight 
reading exercises ordered according to in- 
creasing difficulty. The student being tested 
simply performs each exercise in sequence. 
The person giving the test is provided with a 
scoring sheet upon which he enumerates 
errors by the simple process of marking each 
measure in which an error occurs. The stu- 
dent’s score is obtained by subtracting the 
number of measures marked wrong from a 
“possible” score given on the scoring sheet. 

Were any student actually to perform 
all fourteen exercises, the test would require 
approximately thirty-five minutes for each 
individual administration. In actual practice, 
however, the test may be administered in 
about ten minutes since less proficient stu- 
dents will not get beyond the first few 
exercises and those more proficient can be- 
gin with one of the more advanced exer- 
cises. The exercises range in difficulty from 
those appropriate for testing students at 
the end of one semester of instruction to 
those which will challenge the best of high 
school musicians. 

The authors and publisher intend that the 
scale be of practical use to bandmasters as 
an objective instrument for handling the 
sticky problem of assigning chair positions 
and semester grades. For this purpose, it 
is eminently suitable. The scale has, of 
course, many other possible uses, includ- 


ing that of evaluating instruction. As 
originally published in 1942, it has already 
been used in scientific investigations (see 
the article by Rea in this issue of JRME, 
in which he reports favorably upon his use 
of the Watkins cornet scale). 

The student testing book is equipped with 
careful directions for administering the test 
and with tables of norms for evaluating the 
scores. 

In short, the scale as published is a valid 
and reliable scientific instrument. Used 
properly, and with a proper appreciation 
of the specific limitations inherent in any 
psychological test, the scale should be of 
great practical use to bandmasters and of 
scientific value to researchers. 

Currrorp P. Littya 
ALLEN P. BRITTON 


The Clarinet. By F. Geoffrey Ren- 
dall. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1954. xvi, 182 p.; $6.00. 


Students of the history and literature of 
wind instruments are indeed fortunate that 
before his sudden death in August, 1953, 
F. Geoffrey Rendall, a prominent English 
authority on the clarinet, had prepared for 
publication his “collection of notes upon 
the history and construction of the instru- 
ment gathered over a number of years from 
printed sources and from conversations with 
makers and players.” Though the author 
disclaims having written a “treatise,” his 
work will likely be the standard reference 
source for many years. Certainly it super- 
sedes Altenburg’s Die Klarinette (Heilbronn, 
1904) or this reviewer’s translation of that 
classic published serially in Woodwind 
Magazine in 1950 and 1951, with additions 
by the late Harry Bettoney. Except for some 
biographical material on Italian clarinetists, 
Gabucci’s Origine e storia del Clarinetto 
(Milan, 1937) is mostly a translation of 
Kathleen Schlesinger’s extensive article on 
the clarinet in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Elsenaar’s De 
Clarinet (Hilversum, 1927) contains little 
original material. 

The first three chapters of Rendall’s 
study describe the members of the clarinet 
family, the components and materials of 
their manufacture, and their mechanisms. 
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Chapters IV and V treat of the “practical 
acoustics” of the instrument in a fairly 
thorough though necessarily rather empirical 
manner. The influence of materials of con- 
struction on tone quality is carefully con- 
sidered. 

The clarinet’s actual origins and first 
music will probably forever be shrouded in 
the mist of ambiguity arising from Doppel- 
mayr’s account of J. C. Denner’s work and 
from our inability to be certain just when 
and where the term chalumeau was an al- 
ternative for or an equivalent of clarinet. 
Most readers will find Chapter VII— 
“History to 1800”—a particularly illumin- 
ating one. The development of the instru- 
ment as described by early writers and, 
more importantly, perhaps, as revealed by 
extant primitive models is traced in great 
detail. 

Of especial value is the discussion of 
early compositions for the clarinet. The 
consensus of. modern scholars is that after 
1700 many parts scored for chalumeaux 
were actually intended for Denner’s new or 
improved creation rather than the primi- 
tive peasant instrument. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that composers such as Ziani, 
Bononcini, Ariosti, Telemann, Fux, Graup- 
ner, and Gluck had the new instrument in 
mind or at least were familiar with its use. 
Handel, of course, wrote both for the chalu- 
meau and the clarinet. 

Students of early clarinet literature will 
be interested in Rendall’s reference to two 
little-known concerti (1740?) by J. M. 
Molter. These with the recently published 
Vivaldi concerti and that of Johann Stamitz 
have made available performance-worthy 
material from the baroque period. Much 
pertinent biographical material has been 
assembled in this and in the succeeding 
chapter, which is devoted to the development 
of the modern clarinet. 

Chapters IX through XII discuss the his- 
tory and construction of the other members 
of the clarinet family. 

An excellent appendix includes a selec- 
tive list of about 500 items of pedagogical, 
solo, and small ensemble music, a full bibli- 
ography of literature concerning the instru- 
ment, and a list of 150 clarinet makers from 
1750 to the present. 

There are many excellent plates of clari- 


net models, and the line drawings illus- 
trating mechanisms are unusually clear. In 
summary, The Clarinet is in the best tradi- 
tion of English chroniclers from Burney to 
Carse. 


Himire VoxMAN 


Oboe Technique. By Evelyn Roth- 
well. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. x, 106 p.; $2.75. 


Oboe Technique is a small volume devoted 
to hints on how to make sound progress 
in the art of oboe playing. Although the 
book is intended primarily for amateurs and 
students who are learning to play the oboe, 
the author is careful to point out that the 
intent of the book is to supplement, not 
take the place of working with a competent 
teacher. 

The book begins with a short introduction 
on how to produce a sound from the oboe 
and then devotes chapters to “Breath Con- 
trol,” “Embouchure Control,” “Tongue 
Control,” “Finger Control,” “The Instru- 
ment and Its Care,’ “Reeds and Their 
Care,” and “Practice.” Each chapter is well 
organized, and it is easy to follow the 
author’s trend of thought. The table of con- 
tents allows one to turn quickly to any 
specific phase about which he wishes to 
read. Although designed for the novice and 
containing a wealth of practical informa- 
tion for him, the book should prove of 
value to the teacher since it contains infor- 
mation on every phase of oboe teaching. 

The one small weakness of the book is 
that, since the author is English and uses 
the thumb-plate system oboe, he has found 
it necessary, whenever speaking of finger- 
ings, to describe both the system which he 
plays and the conservatory system which is 
more commonly used in the United States. 
Although this dual terminology makes for 
some wordiness in certain explanations, it 
should be pointed out that the author dis- 
plays a scholarly knowledge of both finger- 
ing systems and shows no bias towards 
either. 

Of the three appendices with which the 
book closes, the second and third will prove 
to be most helpful. The second appendix, 
“Playing the Cor Anglais,” points out some 
of the differences between the approach to 
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oboe and English horn playing. The third 
appendix, “A List of Music For Oboe and 
Cor Anglais,” is in itself worth the price of 
the book since it is one of the most complete 
lists of solo, duet, trio, and chamber music 
for the oboe and cor anglais that this re- 
viewer has ever seen, and should prove of 
great value to anyone playing or teaching 
the oboe. 

CHARLES P. SELTENRICH 


The Harpsichord, an Introduction 
to Technique Style and the His- 
torical Sources. By Eta Harich- 
Schneider. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1954. 70 p. with 22 p. 
of musical illustrations; $2.50. 

This book is the American edition of the 
Kleine Schule des Cembalospiels published 
by the distinguished German harpsichordist 
and musicologist in 1952. Both are largely 
condensations of an earlier work, Die Kunst 
des Cembalospiels (1939). 

The aim of the present volume is “to 
encourage the young harpsichordist in the 
study of sources, and to improve the gen- 
eral level of harpsichord playing.” The first 
chapter gives a history of the revival of the 
harpsichord since the late 19th century, 
from the first, “fancifully staged” perform- 
ances, through the contributions of the 
youth movements, the collegia musica, and 
the groups formed around the various 
harpsichord makers. Touch, as the most 
fundamental equipment of a performer, is 
discussed next, with extensive quotations 
from writers such as Diruta, Rameau, 
Couperin, etc. There are photographs of 
actual hand positions and fingerings. The 
chapter on fingering gives a history of key- 
board fingerings, from Buchner’s Funda- 
mentenbuch (1551) on, and the musical 
illustrations bring original fingerings by 
Couperin, Rameau, J. S. and Ph. E. Bach, 
and Kirnberger. The chapter on phrasing 
contains a lucid and penetrating definition, 
“To phrase well in a musical sense means 
more than just logical punctuation. It 
means understanding the very essence, the 
tension and slackening off, the climax and 
anticlimax of each single phrase and its 
relations to other preceding, following, and 
coinciding phrases.” There is a lengthy des- 


cription of Lully’s bowings by his disciple 
George Muffat, the resulting phrasing being 
taken as an example for phrasing keyboard 
music. 

The chapter on ornamentation contains a 
wealth of information and is supplemented 
by tables of ornaments of Tomas de Santa 
Maria, Chambonnieres, Purcell, Couperin, 
and Rameau. This makes it possible to 
follow the author’s advice that contemporary 
tables of ornaments be examined along with 
every piece studied, since the rules of in- 
terpretation are different in each century. 

In her chapter on tempo and rhythm, the 
author points out the falsity of the notion 
that all old music should be played at a 
moderate tempo. She proves her point by 
comparisons of Loulié’s chronometer (which 
she has reconstructed) and Quantz’ system 
(use of the human pulse as a metronome) 
with present usage. She further counsels that 
“the various forms of music itself are, of 
course, our best guides. Complicated con- 
trapuntal compositions call for a tempo 
which enables the listener to follow the 
part progressions with ease. A moderate 
tempo will impose itself in most cases. In 
bravoura-pieces the situation is reversed.” 
Chapters on registration and figured bass 
round out the book. 

This small volume is the result of a 
lifetime of research and practical experi- 
ence. The author quotes from innumerable 
sources, translated from the Spanish, Italian, 
German, and French. Musical examples 
illustrate fingering, ornamentation, and the 
realization of figured bass. There is also 
an extensive bibliography. Two omissions 
in the musical examples should be corrected. 
The table of ornaments on p. 7 is by Tomas 
de San Maria. The fingering of Handel's 
Gigue (p. 5) is by Kirnberger. It is, of 
course, impossible to learn to play an in- 
strument from a book and by sets of rules. 
Such matters as touch, phrasing, tempo, 
and the interpretation of ornaments will in 
the last analysis depend on the sensitivity, 
the musical insight, and the imagination of 
the individual performer. In so far as these 
things can be set down in print, Mrs. 
Harich-Schneider has done an excellent job. 
Not only budding harpsichordists, but also 
pianists will find much of interest in this 
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Basic Music for Classroom Teach- 
ers. By Robert E. Nye and Bjornar 
Bergethon. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. 134 p.; $2.50. 


The efficient presentation of so-called 
“music fundamentals” to the uninitiated has 
long been an object of concern to those 
responsible for music in the general class- 
room taught by the classroom teacher. Re- 
cently a number of books have been written 
to familiarize the instructor with the most 
basic problems of elementary school music. 
This latest addition has many commendable 
features and in general presents a sound and 
musically attractive approach to a difficult 
situation. 

Particularly strong are the early chapters 
which combine the use of melody instru- 
ments, keyboard experiences, and singing. 
The material is well organized, follows a 
logical sequence, and is so presented that the 
grasp of fundamental skills becomes a 
satisfying and interesting experience for the 
student. Other features of the book also 
merit commendation. The introduction to 
creative experience and the suggested ap- 
proach on the part of the student is natural 
and unforced. These activities can reveal the 
necessity for skills and stimulate study more 
effectively than any other phase of partici- 
pation. The abundant use of song materials 
currently being used in the schools has the 
advantage of familiarizing the student with 
children’s materials while he is developing 
his own ability. 

One is inclined to be somewhat curious 
as to the reason for dropping all references 
to instrumental experience when syllables 
are first introduced in Chapter 7, “An Accent 
on Music Reading.” If the use of instru- 
ments has been developed up to this point 
why should not one rely upon them as an 
aid in music reading? The delay in introduc- 
ing syllables is a bit puzzling also for we 
know, from experience with children, that 
early rote experiences with syllables—where 
they are employed—facilitates their use as 
a reading device. The use of syllables might 
have helped in the explanation of the minor 
key introduced in Chapter 6. This seems to 
be unnecessarily technical and difficult in 
comparison with the ease with which the 
rest of the book proceeds. Many a classroom 


teacher is able to teach minor songs satis- 
factorily without knowing much more than 
how to recognize a song written in minor 
mode. The emphasis on written exercises 
in the sections entitled “Things to Do” at 
the close of Chapters 6 and 7 might possi- 
bly be minimized in favor of musical experi- 
ences which utilize this knowledge. 

These personal observations, however, 
should not discourage examination of this 
book since any text must be adapted to the 
needs of a particular situation and the 
tastes and inclinations of a particular in- 
structor. The experienced teacher will find 
that the content is flexible enough for many 
uses, and the inexperienced teacher will 
profit by the many practical and interesting 
ideas suggested by authors Nye and Berg- 
ethon. 

SyLvesta WassuM 


Music Fundamentals Through 
Song. By Louise Kifer Myers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 96 p.; 
$2.50. 


This spiral-bound text printed on heavy 
typewriter size paper is an addition to the 
rapidly growing list of books written for 
the classroom teacher or the non-music 
major. It differs from most, however, in 
that it makes no attempt to bolster morale, 
inspire courage, or relate music to the 
curriculum. It is a workbook text contain- 
ing sixty-one songs which provide examples 
of the “music fundamentals” referred to in 
the title. 

These fundamentals are the same elements 
which musicians meet early in their careers 
—clefs, key and measure signatures, scales, 
intervals, triads, chromatic alterations, and 
the like. This theoretical study progresses 
as the songs are learned and new elements 
are presented only when further progress is 
impossible without them. Mrs. Myers con- 
ceives her book to be a “vocal approach to 
the study of harmony” and intends it to 
precede or accompany her earlier text 
Teaching Children Music in the Elementary 
School (Prentice-Hall, 1950). 

There are numerous suggestions for class 
activity other than singing—such as clap- 
ping rhythms, moving to music, stepping 
note-values, conducting, reading by syllable, 
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number or pitch names, playing piano, ex- 
perimenting with other instruments of simp- 
ler nature, and writing assignments at the 
blackboard or on the twenty-odd pages pro- 
vided for such purpose in the text. 

As to the choice of song material, it 
ranges from “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down” to “The Bridal Chorus” from 
Lohengrin. Folk-type songs account for more 
than forty of the total collection. The re- 
mainder of the list is made up of one 
hymn tune, four rounds, five community 
songs, two cowboy tunes, several popular 
American songs, two opera tunes, and 
Antonin Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me.” All numbers are sung in uni- 
son save for “Zum Gali, Gali” and, of 
course, the rounds which call for two, 
three, and four parts. Approximately a third 
of the songs are presented in the bass clef. 

If one is inclined to inquire as to the 
criterion of selection, the author states in 
the preface that all the melodies were 
chosen because they “contained the same 
combinations of tones and the same com- 
binations of note values” and points out 
that this seemed desirable because so often 
“attention is directed to only one aspect 
of tone—either its level or duration.” 

Since the content of the book is of such 
common knowledge to all musicians, its 
greatest value probably lies in the particular 
organization and presentation which Mrs. 
Myers has found to be effective in her own 
work and which she therefore recommends 
to others. Some teachers will find in it the 
answer to their annual chore of mapping 
out a “course” in music for budding class- 
room teachers. If well taught, it might 
lighten the burden or ease the mind of many 
a music specialist. As with all texts of this 
nature, however, there lurks a question as 
to how well one person can teach from 
another person’s plan. Therefore, it is to 
be expected that most teachers will take 
from it those suggestions and ideas which 
seem best suited to their needs rather than 
follow its sequence exactly as is urged in the 
preface. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the book 
has presented the fundamentals of music 
through song, organized in a concise form 
which grew out of an individual’s teacher- 
training experience. Such organization is 


made by all able and thoughtful teachers, 
but Mrs. Myers has taken the trouble to 
prepare her plan for publication, thus allow- 
ing opportunity for others to profit from 
her work if they so desire. 


Oreta A. BENN 


Children, the Music Makers. A 
guide to music education in elementary 
schools. Kindergarten, Grades 1-6. 
Albany: New York State Education 
Department, Bureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development, 1953. 64 p.; 
no price supplied. 


This publication, the outcome of a pro- 
ject sponsored by Joseph G. Saetveit, State 
Supervisor of Music, represents the coor- 
dinated work of the Bureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development and the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Music Education, a 
group of prominent and active New York 
State music educators. It is intended as a 
“preliminary bulletin, requiring constructive 
criticism from the music teachers and the 
classroom teachers of the State before its 
contents can be perfected.” The guide there- 
fore will serve as groundwork for a con- 
tinuous program of curriculum construction 
and revision, with provision for participa- 
tion in the process by classroom teachers, 
music personnel, administrators, and other 
interested educators. 

Well organized and written in an easy, 
almost informal, style (the organization and 
most of the actual writing is credited to 
Elizabeth M. Baritaud and Mary English 
of the State Teachers College at Potsdam, 
N. Y.), the guide first evaluates the present 
position of music in the life of today’s 
children, then proceeds to discuss the na- 
ture of desirable musical activities to meet 
their needs. Recommendations are made for 
a program of “singing, rhythm work, creat- 
ing music, playing instruments, learning how 
to listen to music and learning to read 
music notation.” The text clearly indicates 
the belief that these areas not only are 
inter-related, but that music should play 
an integral part in the instructional programs 
of other subjects, areas, and activities. The 
viewpoint is developed that music as an 
in-school experience cannot be separated 
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from the musical experiences of children 
outside of school. 

The guide devotes a chapter each to the 
music program in the kindergarten, in 
Grades 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6. Each such chap- 
ter commendably begins with a discussion 
of the nature of the children for whom the 
music program in these grades and age- 
groups is intended, and includes appropri- 
ate lists of music activities and materials. 

Both the approach and content of this 
guide are sound as the beginning of a cur- 
riculum development program. While class- 
room teachers with a meager knowledge of 
music may find that the suggestions given 
need considerable interpretation regarding 
means of specific implementation, the very 
questions that may arise should contribute 
to an intelligent growth of the music cur- 
riculum. The development of a unified ap- 
proach to the music program in New York 
State schools and an increased understand- 
ing of its objectives and desired outcomes, 
both on the part of teachers and adminis- 
trators, should result from the bulletin’s 
publication. 

Attractively designed in format and well 
illustrated, Children, the Music Makers as 
a whole represents a project that should 
be of interest to educators both in and out- 
side New York State, now and in its 
future development. 

Frances M. ANDREWS 


Syllabus in Music. Grades 7-12. 
Albany: New York State Education 
Department, Bureau of Secondary Cur- 
riculum Development, 1953. 62 p.; no 
price supplied. 


This booklet presents a concise but com- 
prehensive outline of a program of music 
study and activities for New York State 
secondary schools. According to the fore- 
word, “The materials and methods selected 
for the syllabus are based on the experi- 
ence of many of the best music teachers in 
the State.” The State Advisory Committee 
on Music Education and committees of the 
New York State Music Association cooper- 
ated with the Bureau of Secondary Curricu- 
lum Development in its development. The 
foreword credits preparation of the manu- 
Script to Joseph G. Saetveit, State Super- 


visor of Music Education, and Madeleine 
F. Coutant, Assistant in Secondary Curricu- 
lum Development. 

The syllabus begins with a general dis- 
cussion of such topics as objectives, general 
content of the New York State music educa- 
tion program, required and elective courses, 
music groups, community relations, evalua- 
tion, credit, music rooms, scheduling, music 
library, audio-visual aids, etc. Consideration 
then is given to the objectives, content, and 
procedures of general music, appreciation, 
theory, conducting, and voice classes; for 
example, the section headed “Music Appre- 
ciation,” after listing objectives and briefly 
discussing credit, goes into detail regard- 
ing the following Basic Activities: ‘“Listen- 
ing,” “Studying Musical Information,” and 
“Creating and Performing Music.” “Perform- 
ing Music Groups” and “Private Music 
Study” (outside of school, for which pupils 
may receive credit toward a State diploma) 
are considered under separate chapter head- 
ings. An extensive bibliography of music 
books, periodicals, audio-visual aids, and 
tests is appended. 

The bulletin, well-organized and written 
in a clear-cut style, outlines the structure 
of a music program that obviously attempts 
to meet the needs of the many pupils it 
serves. It is undoubtedly a useful guide for 
music educators of the state. Had the scope 
of the publication been broader, it might 
well have seemed desirable to explore further 
the relationship of the music program both 
to other subjects and areas of the school 
curriculum and to the nature and develop- 
ment of the boys and girls whom it serves. 

Without meaning to deprecate the real 
value of the syllabus, this reviewer must 
say that she would have liked to find in it 
more evidence of the spirit and understand- 
ing of the elementary bulletin, Children, the 
Music Makers. Perhaps the titling of the 
two publications furnishes obvious evidence 
of the essential difference between them. 


Frances M. ANDREWS 


The Conductor's Art. By Warwick 
Braithwaite. London: Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd. (American distributor: 
John de Graff, Inc.), 1952. 176 p.; 
$3.75. 
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It is no simple task to pin down an art 
as illusive as conducting into words and 
phrases that have lucidity and meaning to 
the reader. It is, of course, the most complex 
and demanding art in the entire field of per- 
formance. It requires, first of all, a com- 
pletely thorough knowledge and insight into 
the musical score from every viewpoint, 
including melodic and harmonic structure, 
a sensitivity to as well as a scholarly under- 
standing of the problem of musical styles, 
and a keen awareness of the possibilities of 
instrumental and vocal coloration. It in- 
volves also, the ability to communicate effec- 
tively by word, look, or gesture. This, the 
second aspect of conducting, is what Serge 
Koussevitsky referred to when he spoke of 
the conductor being “a teacher.” It im- 
plies a certain innate responsiveness to people 
and to music, the ability to divine what 
can be expected of the amateur or the pro- 
fessional, the difference between the treat- 
ment of the instrumentalist and the vocalist 
and the hundred other subtle relationships 
which exist between the conductor and his 
ensemble. Finally, the conductor is expected 
and must have certain administrative abili- 
ties which can bring the various forces and 
factors with which he has contact and 
which are his responsibilities into an effective 
and convincing whole. 

Warwick Braithwaite, one of the more 
promising of the present generation of 
English conductors, has written a book which 
should be of interest to both musicians and 
music lovers. The title, however, is some- 
what misleading for, like Caesar’s Gaul, Mr. 
Braithwaite would divide the conductor’s 
art into three parts: physical movements, 
style and performance, and opera. He is not 
addressing the novice; he assumes that the 
student has mastered the elementary skills 
associated with baton technique. The first 
section is, therefore, devoted entirely to 
numerous mechanical exercises, many of 
them rather ingenious, calculated to develop 
the physical skills needed to cope with the 
more complex rhythmical problems found 
in contemporary scores. 

Part II, “Style and Performance,” is much 
too short and inconclusive to give more 
than a mere glimpse into the most exacting 
of the various branches of the conductor’s 
art. A number of musical examples are cited. 


These, while valuable in and of themselves 
for the purpose of illustrating a particular 
point in a particular work, are so hastily 
treated as to provide little real assistance in 
enabling the reader to generalize with much 
success on the general topic the author has 
under consideration. A considerable portion 
of the section is devoted to a discussion of 
the separate choruses in Handel’s Messiah 
which will undoubtedly be of assistance to 
conductors approaching this work for the 
first time. 

The last half of the book, which con- 
stitutes Part III, is clearly of greatest con- 
cern to the author. This consists of a well 
organized and able discussion of administra- 
tive problems associated with large scale 
opera production. Mr. Braithwaite’s rich 
experience as conductor for many years of 
the Sadler Wells Opera Company and the 
BBC broadcasts are reflected in this, by far 
the most stimulating section of his book. 
Curiously, he either ignores or seems to be 
quite unaware of the rather vigorous growth 
in opera which is currently taking place in 
what is the musical parallel of the “Little 
Theatre” movement. As a series of mis- 
cellaneous reflections by a conductor of 
repute in the theatre, The Conductor's Art 
will provide the reader with a rather ram- 
bling discussion of certain portions of that 
art by an experienced practical musician of 
high ideals and attainments. 


STANLEY CHAPPLE 


Problems of Opera Production. 
By Walther R. Volbach. Fort Worth: 
Texas Christian University Press, 
1953. xii, 196 p.; $3.00. 


Opera in the United States is no longer 
the exclusive concern of a comparatively 
few people whose full time occupation it is 
to work for opera companies in two or three 
of our largest metropolitan centers. There is 
a growing tendency to bring opera to small- 
er communities where large scale professional 
productions are either unavailable or un- 
duly expensive. This is not unlike the 
slightly older little theatre movement, which 
is also based upon the amateur’s willingness 
to acquire certain skills that heretofore had 
been reserved for the professional. In the 
field of opera this amateur movement is 
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finding its expression in the field of civic 
opera where the practice prevails of en- 
gaging one or two professional people, most 
likely a conductor and a stage director. For 
all other assignments these companies must 
depend on the enthusiasm of amateurs and 
on their willingness to learn. This is where 
a book like the one by Walther Volbach 
should fulfill a most useful function. Mr. 
Volbach’s work with civic opera groups is 
well known. His mixture of solid professional 
background and familiarity with the prob- 
lems facing the amateur should equip him to 
furnish all the technical advice needed in 
order to put an opera production together. 
Though a comparatively short work, one is 
impressed with the wealth of material it 
contains. 

The most notable section of the book is 
to be found in the chapters on stage direct- 
ing, scenic rehearsals, and technical prob- 
lems. Here the author delves into his abun- 
dant experience in the opera theatre and 
offers valuable suggestions on subjects not 
usually covered in other textbooks; how to 
line up a chorus on stage, how to give back- 
stage cues, how to build and move scenery 
and the like. These questions are obviously 
of great interest to people working in civic 
opera groups who are often only vaguely 
familiar with the technical aspects of opera 
presentation. These chapters are by no means 
superficial. Even the experienced professional 
in opera will find material that is new and 
interesting. 

For this reason it is unfortunate that the 
author, who might well have expanded some 
of the above chapters, which are undeniably 
the focus of his personal interest, has at- 
tempted a completeness obviously impossi- 
ble within the scope of this book. Opera 
production is too complex a process to cover 
in a single short volume. As a result, some 
of the chapters are too technical to be under- 
stood by the layman yet contain little valu- 
able information for the professional or even 
the ambitious amateur. 

The best example of this is the chapter 
entitled “The Conductor.” First of all, it 
is difficult to understand why a book dealing 
with problems of opera production should 
devote space to the technique of conduc- 
ting. This is no more logical than it would 
be to discuss basic problems of electrical 





engineering in the chapter on stage lighting. 
Since conducting is a highly specialized art, 
it might have been better either not to dis- 
cuss it at all, or refer to the excellent and 
highly specialized books by Herman 
Scherchen and Max Rudolf. 

The author, whose experience as a director 
of American civic opera groups is well 
known, professes great interest in the devel- 
opment and furthering of civic and educa- 
tional opera groups. This, of course, is 
highly commendable. Since so much con- 
fusion currently prevails in the field of 
opera, it is also worthy of the highest praise 
that Mr. Volbach takes a determined stand 
in favor of opera in the vernacular, relegat- 
ing opera in the original languages to 
occasional performances at festivals. His dis- 
cussion of the principles of a good English 
translation is highly enlightening. In view 
of all this, it is puzzling that he devotes but 
little attention to production problems pe- 
culiar to civic and educational groups, such 
as those concerned with chamber operas, 
one-act operas, and, most of all, modern 
English and American operas. Thus, the 
works of Gian Carlo Menotti and Ben- 
jamin Britten, which now represent the 
standard fare of all progressive opera groups 
in this country, are but briefly mentioned. 
Their technical problems are not discussed 
at all. On the other hand, a great deal of 
space is given to a discussion of technical 
problems of such works as Verdi’s Otello, 
Wagner’s Siegfried and .Valkyrie, and 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier—works which to the 
best of my knowledge have never appeared 
in the repertoire of any civic or educational 
group in this country, and which if they 
were to be attempted by any such group 
would present any number of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

Special attention should be called to the ex- 
cellent technical sketches and _ illustrations 
contained in the book and to the inclusion of 
a commendable bibliography of 111 books 
ranging from Stanislavsk; and Nemorovitch- 
Danchenko to Kirsten Flagstad and Lotte 
Lehmann, plus a number of periodicals. Un- 
fortunately, the book is conspicuously in 
need of re-editing: there are numerous mis- 
prints, foreign names are frequently mis- 
spelled, and even factual information is mis- 
represented. 
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All in all, the book has potentialities 
which are not exploited to the fullest extent. 
Perhaps it would be possible in a future 
edition to eliminate some less_ essential 
chapters in favor of a more pronounced focus 
on the topics with which the author seems 
so ably equipped to deal. Thus, the chapter 
on acting in opera could certainly be greatly 
expanded to include such important topics 
as the modern psychological approach to 
acting in opera, preparatory exercises for 
opera actors, etc. Perhaps also, it might have 
been advisable to discuss more fully the 
artistic merits of various stage settings. 
Such an effort should help greatly to develop 
taste along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Volbach in the text of the book. A second 
edition of this definitely stimulating work 
should certainly be anticipated with great 


interest. 
Peter PAuL Fucus 


Basic Orchestration Manual and 
Workbook. By Lyle Downey and Har- 
old Johnson. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1953. Manual 40 p.; 
Workbook 60 p.; $3.75. 


This publication consists of a manual 
(8¥," x 1014”) which fits into a paper 
pocket inside the front cover of a large 
workbook (11” x 15”). Pages in the work- 
book are perforated so they may be detached 
and handed in. Space is provided at the 
bottom of each page for a student’s name 
and the date. Problems are numbered for 
reference to the pages in the manual which 
describe the procedure to be followed. 
Some pages contain several problems, thus 
necessitating the re-use of these pages. The 
music used in the problems represents ex- 
cerpts from works of well-known composers 
as well as originals by the authors. Accom- 
paniments, both instrumental and_ vocal, 
are introduced. Each problem has the piano 
part printed above the score and blank 
staves are below. Bar lines have been 
printed in. The student is guided in the 
early stages by having a measure or more 
orchestrated at the beginning of problems 
and sometimes within a problem, when 
orchestration changes. The amount of crea- 
tive thinking required by the student in- 
creases as the book progresses. 


The Manual is no substitute for a text- 
book in orchestration. The treatment of 
each instrument is mostly historical. The 
other information is so meager that outside 
sources would be and should be required to 
supplement it. The ranges are modest and 
sometimes indefinite. The number of mis- 
prints are few and can be corrected easily. 
A schedule of lesson plans is on the back 
of the manual. The directions for working 
the problems are given clearly and ade- 
quately. The publication is aimed at in- 
troducing the simplest and most basic tech- 
niques of orchestration, probably with school 
orchestras in mind, although the treatment 
of bowing and string problems is hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. The elementary 
nature of the workbook would make it 
practical for an introductory course on the 
high school level. 

Everett Tram 


The American Symphony Orches- 
tra; A Social History of Musical Taste. 
By John H. Mueller. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1951. xii, 
437 p.; $6.00. 

The title of this book is in some respects 
misleading. Although the bulk of the ma- 
terial is devoted to the American symphony 
orchestra, the basic interest of the author 
is obviously found in his subtitle. He states 
in his introductory chapter that “tastes can 
be accounted for,’ and the factual and 
analytical study of the history and reper- 
toire of seventeen major orchestras in the 
United States is used as a concrete basis 
to prove his esthetic theories. The judgment 
of time as a test of musical worth is dis- 
posed of in Chapter I. “The explanation,” 
he says, “is clearly a case of circular reason- 
ing, in which survival [of a musical work] 
is first explained by ‘fitness,’ and fitness is 
then explained by the fact of survival.” The 
final chapter on “Musical Taste and How 
It Is Formed” provides a valuable discussion 
of his esthetic conclusions. The reader will 
find that music is intrinsically good only in 
the details of its workmanship. “It would 
be more precise,” Mueller explains, “to dis- 
card the ‘truism’ that ‘good music sur- 
vives,’ and to substitute the more realistic 
view that music which, through various 
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social, material, and psychological circum- 
stances survives, and which contains fea- 
tures that society values, is adjudged and 
labeled esthetically ‘good’.” 

The book includes much aside from 
esthetic theory. Chapter II, “The Social 
Evolution of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra”; Chapter III, “Profiles [histories] 
of Major American Orchestras”; and Chap- 
ter VI, “The Orchestra, Concert Folkways, 
and Social Life’—all assemble much use- 
ful information that is not otherwise avail- 
able in any one source. 

The most original work, the material 
upon which the esthetic ideas are based, is 
found in Chapter IV, “Life Spans of Com- 
posers in the Repertoire.” This chapter pre- 
sents a historical study of performance time 
allotted to composers in eleven American 
orchestras. Mr. Mueller has discovered six 
composers who have maintained their pre- 
eminence and four who have enjoyed a 
low but stable popularity. Others have shown 
significant variations which indicate “life- 
cycles.” Some are in ascending phases, others 
in descending, whereas still others show a 
full life cycle in various stages of comple- 
tion. A final category includes those who 
were once quite prominent but now totally 
forgotten. The life-cycle theory is appar- 
ently well founded. New composers obtain 
a share of the limited performance time at 
the expense of other composers, and graphs 
depicting the rise and fall of their popu- 
larity show obvious trends which imply 
ultimate elimination of cherished names from 
the repertoire. Disturbing factors such as 
conductors’ preferences and political influ- 
ences are carefully noted in respect to their 
effect on the cycle. Nevertheless, some ques- 
tions might be raised concerning interpre- 
tations. Is Wagner actually maintaining his 
pre-eminence when his proportion of the 
repertoire has slipped from ten percent in 
1890 to three percent now? Even the 
author speaks of the trend toward a 
“Wagner-dimmerung.” Is  Shostakovitch 
actually ascending when his curve shows a 
drastic drop since 1944, or are we to 
assume that his popularity would immediate- 
ly return in a favorable political atmos- 
phere? Is it not possible that a composer 
such as Schubert, who has maintained ap- 
proximately two percent of the repertoire 


for twenty-five years, might be destined for 
the group with low but stable popularity 
rather than for complete oblivion? Does the 
recent increase in performance for several 
composers in the descending phase indicate 
anything significant? We could not actually 
expect accurate answers to such questions 
unless the author were provided with clair- 
voyant power. The fact that they arise only 
proves that the book stimulates thought. For 
such answers, we are forced to depend on 
“the judgment of time.” 

Chapter V, “National Sources of the 
Orchestral Repertoire,” provides a useful 
analysis. It reveals, for instance, significant 
facts concerning American composers, who 
still lag behind contemporary foreigners in 
performance time. By and large, the repeat 
performances necessary to establish a com- 
position in the repertoire are denied to 
them. 

The book is well organized. Its usefulness 
for reference purposes is assured by a good 
index and a detailed table of contents. A 
certain amount of redundancy may be ex- 
cused by the fact that each section forms 
a complete entity without the necessity of 
cross-reference. Since Mr. Mueller’s view- 
points and methods are those of a sociolo- 
gist, the book should prove refreshing and 
stimulating to music educators. 


Rospert A. WARNER 


New Letters of Berlioz, 1830-1868. 
French texts with introductory notes 
and English translation. By Jacques 
Barzun. Columbia University Bicen- 
tennial Editions and Studies. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. 322 p.; $4.50. 


This book is a notable addition to Bar- 
zun’s monumental Berlioz and the Romantic 
Century, published in 1950, one of the most 
important studies, not only of this com- 
poser, but of the entire era in which he 
lived. Few composers have been so grossly 
misjudged by history as Berlioz. Indeed, 
only in the recent past have musicians and 
historians begun to realize the tremendous 
debt the musical world owes to this mighty 
creator of music. Even in his own lifetime 
Berlioz found little recognition in his native 
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country, and he undertook extended travels 
throughout Europe to find more sympa- 
thetic audiences. All musicians are familiar 
with the typical criticisms of Berlioz: 
bizarre, too programmatic, unable to write 
melody, crude in his sense of harmony, a 
dilettante with novel ideas but without skill 
or training in the craft of musical compo- 
sition. Fortunately, we are at last re-evalu- 
ating Berlioz both as a man and a com- 
poser. His music has been exhumed from 
beneath a layer of rumors and falsifications, 
and we find Berlioz to be one of the greatest 
creators of the romantic epoch, the one who 
laid the foundations on which most of the 
music of the 19th and 20th centuries rests. 

Jacques Barzun is eminently fitted for 
this task of translating Berlioz’s letters, 
most of which appear in print for the first 
time in this book. The text of the letters, 
as well as the introduction and numerous 
footnotes, appears in both English and 
French, arranged so that the reader can 
consult either text while reading. As the 
editor points out in his introduction, he has 
not aimed merely to translate the French 
word for word, but “instead to find a native 
equivalent for Berlioz’s prose.” This is no 
small task, for Berlioz was a great writer 
and his letters often reach the heights of 
literary expression. However, Barzun has 
created English translations of outstanding 
beauty that stand in favorable comparison 
with the originals. 

The letters cover the period in Berlioz’s 
life from 1830 to 1868, or from about the 
time that Berlioz won the Prix de Rome to 
the period, one year before his death, when 
he returned from his last trip to Russia, 
where he and his music had been trium- 
phant. Barzun has organized the book so 
that it reads like a biographical sketch of 
these years. He has interspersed between the 
letters biographical data which gives the 
reader an excellent picture of the composer’s 
life. Not all of the letters are great docu- 
ments. Some are hastily written notes, 
others show Berlioz involved in mundane 
affairs of finance and political red-tape, but 
others give an exciting insight into the 
period. We find, for example, a letter to 
Flaubert in which Berlioz praises this au- 
thor’s new play, Salammbo. There is an 


interesting letter to Gounod which reveals 
Berlioz’s deep admiration for his contemp- 
orary’s operas, and also there is a letter to 
Wagner in which, contrary to popular 
opinion, he praises Wagner’s music and 
expresses himself in most friendly terms. 
One particularly revealing letter is the one 
Berlioz wrote to his great idol, Spontini. 
This composer, who was once considered 
one of the great composers of opera, has 
almost been forgotten today. In his letter, 
Berlioz gives a remarkable picture of the 
state of music in Italy at the time he was 
studying in Rome; also, he expresses in 
deeply moving prose his great admiration 
for this Italian master: 

“My musical observations in those parts 
of Italy I have visited are far from redound- 
ing to the credit of the bel paese: I have 
encountered only childishness, pettiness, serv- 
ile imitation, platitude, and an utter lack of 
genius and ideas. I have seen only poor 
incompetent performers, wretchedly ignor- 
ant maestri, and the ones no less convinced 
than the others of their superiority over the 
rest of Europe, to the point where I could 
only smile at them in pity. They reminded 
me again and again of the baby mouse in 
La Fontaine who, leaving her hole for the 
first time, mistook a mole hill for the Alps. 

“Oh, what a gap between this puny 
world, half artist and half merchant, and 
the majestic, dazzling, harmonious, poetic 
world which revolves around you like a 
halo. .. . Where are the scores of La Vestale, 
Cortez, e tante altre divene Sorelle, with 
their noble accents, their passionate im- 
pulses, their queenly mien? Where are the 
sublime choruses and the fiery orchestra 
whose vibrations have so often shaken my 
whole being?” 

The letters included in this book reveal 
the many facets of Berlioz’s career, the dis- 
appointments, the successes, the sadness, and 
often the despair of a life in the midst of 
the turmoil of a century of revolution, of 
social change, and, above all, of musical 
crisis. The volume stands as a companion 
to Barzun’s biographical study, and to those 
who are interested in one of the most fas- 
cinating figures of musical history, it will 
make exciting reading. 


Grorce BIELOW 
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Briefly Noted 


Antonin Dvorak. By Otaker Sourek. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1953. 135 p.; $3.75. 


Although Otaker Sourek is the recognized 
authority on Dvorak, his definitive four- 
volume study of the life and works of 
Dvorak has not yet been translated from 
the original Czech language, and is accord- 
ingly unavailable to readers of either English 
or German. The present volume in English 
cannot be regarded as a condensation of 
Dr. Sourek’s monumental work, and gives 
little indication of the depth of his schol- 
arship. It includes neither analysis of the 
music nor musical quotations. Since no 
critical evaluation is given, the reader is 
asked to believe that all of Dvorak’s com- 
positions, with the exception of a very few 
“not-boilers,” are of equal interest. The 
level of musical criticism is that of a con- 
tinuous paean of praise. For example: “The 
listener is conquered on just hearing this 
beautiful music, with its richness, its force, 
and an originality which could spring only 
from the soul of a genius.” Or: “We are 
truly astounded that such an opulence of 
sound, exquisite music can emanate so 
freshly and so rapidly from his mind.” Such 
comments scarcely serve to distinguish 
Dvorak’s works from those of other great 
composers. 

For the serious student, the chief value 
of the book lies in its chronological lists of 
Dvorak’s compositions, clearing up the con- 
fusion between opus numbers and actual 
dates of composition. Its bibliography of 
literature on Dvorak shows principally the 
need of further publications in languages 
more widely read than Czech. Five full- 
page illustrations enhance the charm of this 
volume which, though of little value in 
music education, should prove attractive to 
the general reader. 


WILHELMINE CREEL DRIVER 


The Music Listeners’ Guide. By 
Meyer M. Cahn. With a preface by 
Charles M. Dennis. San Francisco: 
City College of San Francisco, 1953. 
viii, 80 pp.; $2.00. 


This is a music listening workbook de- 


signed to supplement books of a more 
biographical, historical, or technical nature. 
It seeks to emphasize the learning oppor- 
tunity which exists during the music listen- 
ing experience. The method used is a series 
of worksheets consisting of items to be 
checked by the listener as he reacts to the 
musical stimuli. Each worksheet is preceded 
by a page of succinct statements related to 
the topic. It is suggested that when possible 
the composition be first heard without the 
aid of the worksheet in order that the 
listener may obtain an overview of the en- 
tire composition—its emotional, ideational, 
and musical qualities. On second hearing 
the listener is asked to check on the work- 
sheet specific musical characteristics he has 
observed. On third hearing he again listens 
to the entire composition in order to get 
an overall view. 

This interesting book is divided into four 
sections. The first section includes a music 
environment test which is to be taken before 
the study begins and again at its conclu- 
sion, thus measuring growth made. This 
is followed by recommended reading, some 
suggested musical experiences, and a study 
of the elements of music. The second section 
deals with the large and small forms of 
musical composition. The third division is 
concerned with the study of baroque, classic, 
romantic, impressionistic. and modern 
music. A concluding section includes chamber 
music, music criticism, and a concluding 
listening report. 

This workbook should prove to be an 
invaluable aid in guiding the listener through 
actual musical experiences to a fuller appre- 
ciation of music. 

WruMm R. FISHER 


Doctoral Dissertation Accepted by 
American Universities, Number 20, 
1952-1953. Arnold H. Trotier and 
Marion Harmon, editors. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. 
xvi, 305 p.; $6.00. 

The present volume lists a total of 8604 
doctorial dissertations. This represents an 
increase of 943 over the preceding year; 
6487 over those listed ten years ago. The 
number of doctoral dissertations in music 
increased better than five-fold over those 
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listed in 1944. Thirteen are in the field of 
composition, thirty-five are historical and/ 
or analytical, thirty-two are experimental, 
ten involve surveys of music in school or 
community, and twenty-nine deal with cur- 
riculum problems in music education. No 
dissertations were written in the field of 
philosophy or esthetics of music. 

The book provides helpful tables which 
summarize the rules in different universities 
for publishing and borrowing dissertations 
and distribution of doctorates by subject 
for the years 1943 through 1953. 


Introduction to the Psychology of 
Music. By G. Revesz. Translated from 
the German by G. I. C. de Courcy. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1954. xiv, 261 p.; $4.00. 

G. Revesz has been active for a great 
many years in a number of the fields of 
psychological research, and he has done 
pioneering work in each of them. In the 
psychology of music he was among the 
first to investigate the traits of the musical 
mind and to devise tests of musical talent. 
It is therefore not surprising to find the 
trail blazer in this, his latest book. 

After presenting a brief review in Part I 
of the elementary principles of hearing, 
sound, and musical tone, he proceeds to 
examine the fundamental problems of the 
psychology of sound (Part II) and of the 
psychology of music (Part III). In the six 
chapters of Part II he presents critical stud- 
ies on the basic elements of musical tone, 
with an original theory on pitch and tone 
quality, followed by challenging views 
on consonance, the musical ear, key char- 
acteristics, and the relation between tone 
and color perception. 

Part III opens with a chapter on musi- 
cality, in which the author examines the 
concept itself, the testing of musical aptitude, 
the unmusical person, and musical training. 
The succeeding chapters deal with musical 
talent (which includes a section on blind 
musicians and one on the relationship be- 
tween mathematical, musical, and other 
types of talent), the development of musical 
capacity, the inheritance of musical capaci- 
ties, creative work, receptive and productive 
musical accomplishments of the deaf, path- 


ology of musical perceptivity, the origin 
of music, and esthetics and the psychology 
of music. 

This book is not to be missed by anyone 
engaged in any field of research in the psy- 
chology of sound and music or by the 
teacher of music, for, as its author states, 
his purpose was to treat “of those prob- 
lems of the psychology of sound and music 
that are of importance from the general 
standpoint of music and musical pedagogy,” 
and he has succeeded brilliantly in carry- 
ing out the task he set himself. 


Max ScHOEN 


Educational Research and Ap- 
praisal. By Arvil S. Barr, Robert A. 
Davis, and Palmer O. Johnson. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 
vii, 362 p.; $6.00. 


An excellence of this fine book is found 
in its appropriateness for use by the prac- 
ticing music educator and the graduate 
student who is beginning to learn research 
procedures. Its value to the music educator 
lies in the fact that “it deals largely with 
problems of how to do the job with special 
emphasis on methods of solving problems 
in lifelike school situations.” 

The material is so presented that indi- 
viduals with limited statistical training can 
understand the logic and approach of statis- 
tical procedure. Many examples of how to 
gather, appraise, and treat data are given. 
It has particular value because there are no 
omissions of steps, however simple, in the 
mathematical calculations. It also provides 
good information on non-mathematical meth- 
ods of research. 

The music educator is most often baffled 
by quantifying data in his field. This book 
offers explicit help on “Interests,” “Appre- 
ciations,”’ “Attitudes,” “Questionnaires,” 
“Rating Techniques,” and “Sociometric 
Techniques,” to name only a few sections. 
Of interest to the young researcher are dis- 
cussions of sampling, interrelationships, pre- 
diction, experimental design, bibliographical 
sources, and criteria of measuring instru- 
ments. 


There is a most helpful section entitled, 
Writing a Thesis. 
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This is not a book on measurement alone, 
not a text on statistics, and not a book on 
the most advanced and complex research 
design. It is rather, in a way, a very useful 
and valid guide, the best that has been 
written for the beginner in research or the 
teacher who feels insecure in approaching 
educational problems, the solution of which 
demands statistical or research techniques. 


Metvin L. Zack 
E. THaver GAsTON 


Public Relations in Music Educa- 
tion. By Floyd Freeman Graham. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954. 240 p.; 
$4.00. 


The aim of this book is “to enable music 
educators and public-school officials to un- 
derstand that through curricular and co- 
curricular activities of the school good 
public relations are shaped and public-rela- 
tions values intensified.” 

There are seven chapters devoted to the 
topic of public relations in the school pro- 
gram, in school music activities, in church 
music, etc. These are followed by two chap- 
ters of “case studies’ which illustrate re- 
sults of good and bad public relations, as 
defined by the author. 

The value of this book to the music edu- 
cator lies in its comprehensive coverage of 
all possible facets of public relations rather 
than in a presentation of new facts or tech- 
nics. Public relations, as used by the author, 
refers to the problems which arise from 
contact between two or more people. Re- 
hearsal technics, choice of musical materials, 
cultural aims, use of soloists, are all dis- 
cussed in terms of public relations. It is 
this comprehensiveness which also may be 
the greatest weakness of the book since it 
creates a picture of a teacher so wrapped 
up in problems of public relations that the 
means and the end may well become con- 
fused. There is a real danger that a music 
program may suffer because of insufficient 
skill in handling the problem of public rela- 
tions, but it also is possible to promote a 
phony product through adroit manipulating 
of public relations. It is the opinion of this 
reviewer that the material presented in this 
book is overblown and could have been 
effectively condensed into perhaps half the 


present space. The prospective reader must 
be warned that at times he may become 
impatient of the author’s style of writing, 
which tends to obscure the meaning of cer- 
tain passages in the book. 


Paut VAN BopEGRAVEN 


Music for the Piano. A Handbook of 
Concert and Teaching Material from 
1580 to 1952. By James Friskin and 
Irwin Freundlich. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1954. xi, 
432 p.; $5.00. 


Several noteworthy attempts have been 
made during the past decade to provide 
the pianist with a selection of the most 
distinctive works from the truly enormous 
output of material for keyboard instruments 
written during the past 350 years. The 
present authors have provided one of the 
most able and competent of these compila- 
tions. The works of upwards of 500 com- 
posers are considered of whom over 100 
are of American stock. The book is divided 
into five parts. The first three of these give 
the reader a historical survey of the 
pianist’s repertoire classified as follows: 
Part I. Early Keyboard Music (Before the 
Advent of the Pianoforte), Pianoforte Mu- 
sic from Haydn to the Early Twentieth 
Century, Piano Music of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Part IV covers original music written 
for four hands; Part V lists music for 
piano and orchestra. 

This is no mere listing of compositions 
for pianoforte. The authors have included 
brief biographical and historical data, and 
where pertinent, valuable advice on preferred 
editions, and succinct comment regarding the 
form, technical problems, and degree of 
difficulty of the various works listed. Both 
authors, it should be added, are highly 
respected musicians. 

Particularly noteworthy is the excellent 
coverage given to music of the twentieth 
century (a total of 138 pages divided 
equally between European and American 
composers). No less valuable is the amount 
of music listed before the time of Haydn 
and Mozart. An appendix provides notes 
on special reference editions to early key- 
board music and a list of publishers. 
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Letters to Pat Concerning Junior 
High School Vocal Problems. 
By Irvin Cooper. New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 1953. 45 p.; $2.00. 


In a series of informal letters, purported- 
ly to his niece, a beginning teacher in junior 
high school, Mr. Cooper discusses a num- 
ber of the practical problems met with in 
voices of this age. The author discards the 
traditional “alto-tenor”’ in favor of the 
“cambiata” voice. He explains how to find 
such voices and goes on to emphasize the 
importance of “throwing off the shackles of 
SAB music and performing in full four-part 
harmony.” This, in Mr. Cooper’s opinion is 
the only way in which junior high school 
choral singing can hope to achieve real 
significance. This little booklet is not only 
helpful to the inexperienced teacher but will 
prove of interest to any teacher who must 
meet the problem of the changing voice. 


Harriet J. Estes 


Indexes and Indexing. A Guide to 
the Indexing of Books, and Collections 
of Books, Periodicals, Music, Gramo- 
phone Records, Films and other Ma- 
terial, with a Reference Section and 
Suggestions for Further Reading. By 
Robert L. Collison. New York: John 
de Graff, Inc., 1953. 155 p.; $2.50. 


The title adequately describes the contents 
of this book but all too few people may be 
aware of the real value of its contents. Mr. 
Collison devotes himself to the task of ex- 
plaining the basic principles upon which 
good indexing depends and shows how 
these principles may be applied in prac- 
tice. Following these precepts should elim- 
inate much of the drudgery of ordinary in- 
dexing. This work should prove of value not 
only to authors but to those who wish to 
maintain a private index of correspondence, 
music, phonograph records, periodicals, 
pamphlets, films, or other items. A more 
general and consistent observance of the 
principles of indexing advocated by the 
author would go far toward making life 
more pleasant for the research worker who 
so often must waste time searching for an 
item which may or may not exist in the 
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work being examined. The chapter on in- 
dexing of music and phonograph records 
will prove of most interest to readers of this 
publication. 


The Musical Production, A Com- 
plete Guide for Amateurs. By Cossar 
Turfery and King Palmer. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1953. 
xiv, 226 p.; $6.00. 

The authors address themselves primarily 
to methods of production and to the musical 
aspects of the amateur operatic company. 
They wisely conclude that owing to limi- 
tations of space, matters of scenic design 
and construction, stage lighting, and the 
like should lie outside the province of their 
particular objective. It might have been 
advisable to include the four chapters on 
music in this category since the treatment 
accorded the musical aspects of a stage 
production are so elementary in character 
as to be of little real value. 

The well trained musician, however, who 
has ambitions to develop a community 
opera group will find in this book practical 
and sound advice on the administrative as- 
pects of producing light operas, revues, 
musical comedies, and pantomimes. 


Music Education in Action. By 
Russell Van Dyke Morgan and Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan. Chicago: Neil A. 
Kjos Music Company, 1954. vi, 186 p. 

The content of this slight volume has a 
solid basis in the wide and valuable experi- 
ence of the two authors. It is truly gratify- 
ing that some of the wisdom and insight 
of the late Mr. Morgan has been preserved 
in this book for the guidance of young 
music educators who cannot have the priv- 
ilege of knowing him personally. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Morgan not only for her 
contribution to the ideas in the book but 
also for organizing it and making it avail- 
able. 

The book treats all phases and all levels 
of the music education program. In twenty- 
three chapters it deals with such diverse 
topics as trends in music education, philo- 
sophical and psychological principles, meth- 
ods of teaching, qualifications of teachers, 
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school organizations and administration, 
conducting technique, tests and measures, 
rural school music, and a host of others. 
Although the wide range of subject matter 
precludes other than superficial coverage in 
so short a book, the information and sug- 
gestions included are sound and practical. 


For the inexperienced music educator and 
the music education student the book repre- 
sents a source of practical and worthwhile 
assistance. It will shed some light on almost 
any professional problem one is likely to be 
confronted with. 

CHARLES LEONHARD 
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